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Editorial. 


ONCERNING the Unitarianism of Dr. James Martin- 
eau at the outset, while the legend is forming which 
will represent his life, character, and services to the 
general public, it is desirable to state the case truly 
and fairly. He gave all his long life and his great 

abilities, without stint, to the service of the Unitarian Church. 
As a preacher in Liverpool and London, he occupied a Uni- 
tarian pulpit. For more than half a century his principal 
employment was training young men for the Unitarian min- 
istry. He resisted the organization of Unitarianism as a 
missionary body, and objected to the endowment of all mis- 
sionary societies including the Unitarian Association. His 
principal reason for such action was the vain hope that the 
Anglican Church would abandon all creed subscription, and 
allow a Unitarian theist like himself all the rights conferred 
by the national Church, To say with contemptuous brevity 
that he was a Unitarian who cared nothing for Unitarianism 
is to charge him with wasting his long life and his great 
abilities, at great personal self-sacrifice, in a cause for which 
he did not care. 
we 


THE Congregationalist pays a brief but kindly tribute to 
Dr. Martineau: “ Though a Unitarian in theology, Dr. Mar- 
tineau has never favored a Unitarian sect, and has refused to 
be called a Unitarian, because that would bind him ‘to 
temporary concurrence in theological opinion,’ whereas his 
test of church relationship has preferably been ‘the con- 
scious sameness of spiritual relations.’ He has believed in 
a living church with changing creeds, and hence has been 
loath to enroll himself under any banner. Of his immense 
service to Christian theism it cannot justly be left to Unita- 
rians to give the only word of praise. ‘Trinitarians in theol- 
ogy are his debtors for his aid in the fight against materialism 
and agnosticism; and devout Christians, of every name, can 
feed upon his devotional and homiletical works and his 
hymns.” 

we 


THE Universalist Leader comments briefly upon the life 
and services of Dr. Martineau: “James Martineau is dead. 
Thus passes on a life that quite as much, if not more than 
any other, has directed the religious thought and given im- 
pulse to the religious mo/if of this age. And yet the congre- 
gation to which he preached in the Unitarian Chapel in Lon- 
don was numerically small. Compared with the multitude 
who flocked to hear Spurgeon, the mission would appear in- 
significant. But there were giants: the one in the pulpit 
commanded not only the presence of his kinsmen in the 
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pews, but far beyond the walls of the chapel went the word 
of the preacher; and it is safe to say that no minister’s 
library in England or America, no matter what his denomi- 
nation, is complete without the works of Dr. Martineau, and 
in spirit Dr. Martineau has been preaching, and will con- 
tinue to preach, from every Christian pulpit, so that he really 
commanded quite the largest congregation of any modern 
minister. As the professor of mental, moral, and religious 
philosophy in Manchester College, he exerted a large in- 
fluence, as in his preaching, giving that interpretation of 
Christian worship and ethics which more and more obtains, 
and which is the brightest promise of the religious world to- 
day. Dr. Martineau was in his ninety-fifth year, and, like 
our own Dr. Sawyer, retained the vigor of his mind to the 
last.” 
a 


Tue Central Christian Advocate speaks of Dr. Martineau 
under the title “‘ A Heterodox Saint.” It says: ‘From his 
pen have come a score of volumes, some of them full of en- 
riching power. He was a critic of a radical type, judged by 
the orthodox standards, and an able controversialist on the 
Unitarian side; but, on the other hand, he was one of the 
strongest antagonists of the materialistic tendencies of the 
age to be found, and the strenuous foe of agnosticism. His 
command of the resources of natural science enabled him to 
meet with confidence men like Huxley and Tyndall on their 
own ground; while his exquisite style of writing —keen, 
abounding in brilliant metaphors, rapier-like in its flashes, 
and crystalline in its purity — brought admirers to his feet 
from every quarter. His earlier sermons, published more 
than fifty years ago, were intensely spiritual in their aim, and 
embodied lofty ideals of holy living. He did a great work 
for the Universal Church in behalf of the intuitive power of 
the soul,—‘the surmises of the moral sense, the vaticina- 
tions of devoted love, the implicit faiths folded up in the in- 
terior reason, conscience, and affection, —a_ self-luminous 
power of insight, whereby things invisible and eternal and di- 
vine become our assured inheritance. No other writer of 
the century has surpassed his work in this regard.” 


wb 


Tue New York /ndependent very briefly notices the pass- 
ing of Dr. Martineau in the following paragraph: “A 
Unitarian, but one who cared nothing for Unitarianism, Dr. 
Martineau, who died last week in his ninety-fifth year, pre- 
sented to the world the spectacle of a noble, religious phi- 
losopher. What he did not believe was not important to him ; 
but his faith in the indwelling God was fervent, and his 
grasp of moral obligations was compulsive and inspiring. 
He was a powerful foe of materialism, and did much to re- 
cover thinking people from the philosophic pit into which 
they were in danger of falling when evolution gained its 
victory.” 

se 


Tuer Outlook notices the passing of Dr. Martineau quite 
at length, treating him with fairness and sympathy, and 
closing with the following tribute: ‘‘ We have here attempted 
simply to act as an interpreter of one not easy to interpret, 
because he habitually dealt with themes which transcend 
exact definition, ‘comparing spiritual things with spiritual.’ 
Criticism and eulogy are both silent at the grave of such a 
prophet of God. In that invisible abbey which love rears 
to the glory of the ever-living God, and where it erects its 
imperishable memorials to such interpreters of his presence 
as Erskine and Maurice and Robertson and Bushnell and 
Beecher and Brooks, James Martineau will be enshrined ; 
and long after the critics of his orthodoxy and the controver- 
sies concerning him have been forgotten he will be re- 
membered as one unsurpassed among the great Anglo-Saxon 
religious leaders, in his rare combination of exact schol- 
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arship, philosophic breadth, prophetic insight, devotional 
spirit, and the exquisite and masterful English in which all 
his luminous nature found its illuminating expression.” 


ae 


SEVERAL pictures of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe appear in the 
last Sunday issue of the Boston Herald, together with the 
following signed statement concerning our problem in the 
Philippines: “I find myself often called upon in these days 
to give public expression to my opinions concerning the 
vexed questions of the time. Among these none, perhaps, is 
more perplexing than the unsettled problem of our war in 
the Philippines. The action of our government in continu- 
ing hostilities in that distant region has called forth severe 
criticism from many, among whom are some with whose 
judgment I would not willingly disagree. And yet I find 
myself unable to indorse the various utterances of those who 
name themselves anti-imperialists. I am fain to believe that 
our action in freeing the Philippines from the yoke of Spain 
was, in the first instance, a military necessity. Having suc- 
cessfully dealt with this emergency, we were bound to see 
that the last state of the people thus freed should not be 
worse than the first. Savage anarchy is even more to be 
dreaded than civilized oppression. It lets loose the sangui- 
nary instincts of the primitive man, akin to those of the 
beasts of prey; and it is apt, as in the case of the French Rev- 
olution, to degenerate at last into bloodshed for bloodshed’s 
sake, the destructive energies overpowering the influences 
which discipline and upbuild. I cannot doubt that it was 
owing to such state of anarchy that our government, whether 
mistaken or otherwise, felt obliged to take action. Our flag 
floating over the Philippine Islands stands for all that we 
ourselves enjoy; to wit, representative government, public 
education, and rational freedom, civil and religious. No one 
can deprecate more than I do the resort to armed force where 
any other course for the settlement of difficulties is possible. 
I welcome with earnest joy every step which marks the ad- 
vance of society from forceful to peaceable methods. Yet 
we must sometimes throw our own life into the scale, when 
we take our stand in defence of what we believe in. While 
judgment of the present crisis may well be suspended until 
its features can be more clearly discussed, I believe that our 
battle in the Philippines is a fight for civilization against 
barbarism ; and I pray, not without hope, that the wisdom of 
our later administration may justify the cost and pain of our 
conquest.” | : : 


John Ruskin. 


A man singularly wise and good has passed away. John 
Ruskin was unique. No other man, living or dead, ever 
used his gifts and opportunities after the manner that has | 
made him famous. A rich man, he cared nothing for wealth. 
A saint, he was the critic of the Church. An ascetic, he was 
in love with the beauty of nature and art. A favorite of 
society, he did not value its distinctions. Loving a woman 
to idolatry, he did not know and could not learn the simplest 
laws of domestic life. A devoted student of science, he re- 
sisted the changes wrought by the application of science to 
the common affairs of men. He was a man apart from 
others, unlike all others, antagonistic to most of his fellows, 
and yet was the one who, more than any other writer and 
thinker who ever lived, was able in art and in literature to 
make the highest ideals of personal conduct and social or- 
ganization and the noblest ends of action seem real, practi- 
cable, and attainable. 

Mr. Ruskin’s father was a London wine merchant. He 
was a man of austere morality, who took himself seriously as 
a public benefactor, inasmuch as he made it his business to 
import and sell in England pure Spanish wines without 
extortion in the price or adulteration in the quality. As boy, 
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youth, and man, the son lived a secluded life, having for 
companions, whether at home or abroad, his tutors and his 
devoted father and mother. He received the best education 
England could give him, but, whether as school-boy or stu- 
dent, never piayed as boys play, or amused himself as men 
do. When his parents died, he was left alone with a fortune 
of £150,000 and no encumbrances. He had already begun 
his brilliant career as a writer on art, and from that time 
until the clouding of his mind, some fifteen years ago, was 
free to do his own work in his own way. For forty years he 
poured forth a stream of lectures, essays, and letters, written 
in a style of which he alone was master. He made Turner 
famous. He became the chief interpreter of Venetian art 
and the first authority on Gothic architecture. He was the 
apostle of Pre-Raphaelism, and, whether as speaker to work- 
ingmen or lecturer on art at Oxford, brought more sweetness 
and light into the common life of England than any eae 
lover of art of his time. 

- His cardinal principles were that no one should work ex- 

_cept for the love of his work; that all honest work was beau- 
tiful and all ugly work dishonest; that all should live simply, 
and that every one by honest work should earn his own sup- 
port; and that the accumulated wealth of the world should 
be expended in blessing for the world. 

Gradually the earnestness of his contention and the 
‘strength of the opposition to it carried him from his interpre- 
tations of art over to the consideration of conduct and to the 
discussion of political economy, so called. He began also 
numerous schemes for improving the condition of the poor, 
bringing glimpses of beauty into their barren lives, awaking 
landlords to a sense of their responsibility, and arousing the 
Church to a consciousness of its function as a mouthpiece of 
God. He founded a museum for the poor, a guild for work- 
ing people, a society to beautify the waste places of England, 
and finally gave his own fortune as an earnest of his good 
faith and an example to the rich. 

His plans failed to meet his expectations, his favorite 
purposes miscarried, human nature disappointed him, and 
his agents brought him to grief; and yet, because he wrought 
in sad sincerity, because he loved nature, was conversant 
with art, and rendered right judgments on men and things as 
he found them, he has been now for more than half a century 
a benefactor, inspirer, teacher, and guide who was easily first 
among those who have applied the laws of beauty to the art 
of living. We say this, not forgetting his harsh judgment of 
the North during our Civil War and his defence of Gov. 
Eyre of Jamaica. 

Two Quixotic transactions set Ruskin apart from other 
men. He gave away his wife, and he gave away his fortune. 
He married a beautiful woman, alive to all the gladness of 
youth and the romance of marriage, thinking that she would 
be content to be enshrined among his chief treasures and 
worshipped as a goddess too sweet and good for human 
nature’s daily food. But, alas, she was only a woman; and, 
when Millais was summoned by Ruskin to paint her portrait, 
all three of them quickly discovered the mistake that had 
been made, for she and Millais fell in love with each other. 
Ruskin quietly put her away, obtained a legal separation, 
allowed her to marry his friend, and was thenceforth a broken- 
hearted old man. ‘There was no noise or scandal; but Queen 
Victoria expressed her opinion of the transaction, and re- 
fused to see Mrs. Millais until near the end of her life. 

The giving away of his property cost Ruskin no pangs. 
It was even a joyous transaction. He said that a pound a 
day was a sufficient allowance for any English gentleman, 
Reserving that, he made, published, executed, and adminis- 
tered his own will. Many laughed, some sneered, some 
were afraid; but all admired the honest consistency of the 
man. Because his books had an increasing value, he was 
never able to reduce his income to a pound a day; and, since 
he has been cared for by others, no doubt his fortune has 
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increased again far beyond the limits he had set for it. We 
hope there is no truth in the rumor that his liberty has been 
restricted that others might inherit. 

It is easy enough for critics of but limited mental furnish- 
ing and ordinary training to show where John Ruskin went 
wrong in art, was impracticable in ethics, and a failure as a 
teacher of political economy. It is easy enough to show that 
he was a crank, an eccentric, a visionary, and a leader with- 
out a follower. But it is not so easy to account for his mar- 
vellous diction, his infallible good taste, his quick discern- 
ment of rightness in art or conduct, his supremacy among 
those who disown his leadership, and his position as a master 
among the master minds of the nineteenth century. 


Mrs, David Reed, 


We have to record this week the close of the. serene, be- 
neficent life of Mrs. David Reed, the widow of the founder 
of the Christian Register, at the age of nearly ninety-five. 
She had been so identified with the early history’ of the 
paper, and had contributed so much to the courage, faith, 
and enthusiasm of her husband by the force and strength 
of her own life and character, that the event of her death 
has an interest to all who remember the gentle-hearted pub- 
lisher, and the constancy and strength of his purpose 
through nearly half a century of consecrated service to our 
liberal faith. 

Mrs. Reed was born of a powerful race. She was the 
daughter of Howell Williams and Dorothea Wheat, who 
came of the stock of Dr. Bentley of Salem. On her father’s 
side there was the old Williams family of Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts, and this branch of it has produced both 
men and women of exceptional strength of mind and char- 
acter. Her own immediate family were Unitarian in belief 
even before Unitarianism became a distinctive movement in 
this country; and from her young womanhood our liberal 
faith was not only devoutly cherished, but devotedly served 
by her wise and untiring soul. She may be said to have 
been the mother of two churches which were gathered by 
the zeal and enthusiasm of herself and her sister, one 
in Mobile, Ala., where Dr. Bellows began his ministry, 
the other being the present Channing Memorial at Newport. 
The first had several years of vigorous life after she left 
Mobile, but was extinguished by the agitation over slavery 
which became virulent at that time. The origin of the 
Channing Memorial is a romance of itself. Rev. Charles 
Brooks, for so many years its minister, has written the 
story, which need not be repeated here. Mrs. Reed, then 
Miss Williams, was living in Newport, and determined that 
Channing should: preach in his native place. No church 
being then open to him there, she engaged the town hall for 
the first services, tacked the notices with her own hand on 
the trees of the town, and personally gathered the first con 
gregation from the list of her friends. She was, as Mr. 
Brooks says, deaconess, sextoness, and superintendent of 
the Sunday-school until the little organization was on its feet. 

Coming to Boston in 1836 after her marriage, she joined 
the South Congregational Church under the ministry of Rev. 
Mr. Motte, who was afterward succeeded by Dr. Huntington 
and Dr. Hale. Her life in Boston has been one long story 
of active beneficence. Her nature always seemed endowed 
with the powers, capacities, and energies of love,— love in 
its highest form, love as shown in the passion for service, in 
the spirit which thinks no evil, which makes allowances, 
which champions the weak and defenceless, and which in 
large things or small things puts self absolutely out of the 
account. In a long life no ill-natured or uncharitable word 
was ever known to pass her lips, and nothing more quickly 
kindled her indignation than to hear a person abused who 
was not present to defend himself. There was always some 
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virtue to praise, and she would throw a mantle of gentle 
speech over the one who was defamed. 

Her personal charities, and, what is more, her tender per- 
sonal relations with the lonely, the sick, or with those who 
were under burdens too heavy to bear alone, simply cannot 
be told. Nobody ever knew how she came in touch with so 
many people or where her steps were tending on these 
ceaseless errands of love. And all this went on through the 
years. She never had any good gift or blessing that she 
would not share, and the unquenchable brightness of her 
spirit carried good cheer and assurance of better times to all 
who looked to her for comfort and help. Her humor 
was perennial, and even to the last week of her life it found 
expression in sententious wisdom through her gentle, kindly 
speech. It greatly brightened her life. She seemed to live 
under a rainbow of hope and promise. She saw the best 
side of everything; and it was this divine gift or acquisition 
that kept her mind and heart young, and gave the exquisite 
bloom to her spirit which everybody recognized who came 
into her presence. Until she was ninety she did not rec- 
ognize the infirmities of years. Her Reminiscences, completed 
in her ninety-second year, testify to the charm and freshness 
of her spirit even at that great age. And when the burden 
of life had to be laid down, and she found the time had come 
to accept service from others and fold the tired hands, it 
was with a serene and gentle acquiescence that was one of the 
hard tasks of her life to achieve. 

How gracious and beautiful these closing years have been! 
Deprived of her hearing, helpless and dependent upon others 
for the hand to lead and sustain, she simply glorified all life 
about her by the gentleness and serenity of her soul. The 
close of her life has been literally a golden sunset, filled with 
good cheer for those about her, and from her very face show- 
ing the divine charm and sweetness of a ripened character. 


“The Case Method.” 


The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal of January 11 
has an article which is full of suggestions for all who are in- 
terested in professional training. It is by Mr. Walter B. 
Cannon, and is entitled “ The Case Method of Teaching Sys- 
tematic Medicine.” We refer to it here because many of its 
suggestions are pertinent to the teaching of religion as well 
as to the teaching of medicine. 

Mr. Cannon’s criticism of the usual method of teaching 
medicine, mainly by didactic lectures and recitations, is clearly 
expressed: “ Since medicine is an art, the doctor’s relation 
to his patients is, as every one knows, an active relation. It 
requires, therefore, not only a ready fund of information, but 
also disclipined power of careful observation and thoughtful 
analysis.” This power, he argues, is not cultivated by listen- 
ing to lectures, during which the mind is in a passive and re- 
ceptive attitude. With present methods of instruction, skill in 
logical thinking, which makes knowledge a power, is not in- 
frequently sacrificed or impaired by the strained effort at ac- 
cumulating the very knowledge to be used. 

Mr. Cannon then outlines a method of instruction which 
has already been used with conspicuous success in the study 
of law, known as “ the case method,” which, he shows, can be 
adapted to the systematic study of medicine. The record of 
actual cases in hospital practice is used. The student is 
compelled to make his own investigation, and only after this 
is done does he have the benefit of the advice and further 
explanation from the teacher. The same qualities are used 
that are afterward demanded in actual practice. 

Is there not a hint here for the training of ministers? The 
great need of to-day is not for men of theological erudition, 
but for men of spiritual insight, and with capacity for quick 
and true moral decision. We need those who can distin- 
guish between the conventional and the real. We need men 
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who are able to put the emphasis where it properly belongs. 
The true workman of God is one who has cultivated the 
habit of independent judgment, 


“ And dares to take the side that seems 
Wrong to man’s blindfold eyes.” 


How many ministers there are who lack just the qualities 
that belong to leadership! They have never trained them- 
selves to study a situation as the physician studies the condi- 
tion of his patient. Mr. Cannon thus describes the work of 
a physician: ‘To deal with cases, to draw correct inductions, 
as an interpreter from his data, as an observer; to apply 
proper treatment,— these make the work of a doctor.” He 
must have an education that teaches him “to look carefully 
on all sides of many cases, to think clearly and accurately, 
and to have reasons for his conclusions.” 

Does not the minister deal with cases which are just as 
concrete and which demand as acute an intelligence as do 
those of the doctor? He has his cases, and he must study 
them. , 

Here is the country community which is declining in wealth 
and population. There is also a moral and intellectual de- 
cline. What is the cause of this decline? What are the 
remedies? What can be done to build up a healthy public 
sentiment? The minister who goes into such a community 
should go with the kind of training that enables him to deal 
wisely and successfully with just the conditions he meets. 

Here are people who have lost interest in the Church. 
Why have they lost interest? How can that interest be re- 
stored? Here is the case of a man who doubts the funda- 
mental principles of religion. He is without any confidence 
in a rational order of the universe. What have you to say 
to that man? How thoroughly do you understand his posi- 
tion? Here are people who because they believe in God 
refuse to accept the ordinary teachings of human experience. 
Because they believe that God is good, they refuse to admit 
the existence of anything that is evil. What have you to say 
to them? How do you treat their faith? 

Here are fanatics, worldly people, drunkards, young men 
in danger of becoming drunkards, people who are well 
disposed but ignorant, people with high ideals but with 
imperfect sympathies. To be able to meet all these 
people, and to speak the right word to each one, demands a 
peculiar training. It is just the kind of training that the 
old methods of scholastic theology failed to give. Instead 
of spiritual alertness, its result was a stiffness that prevented 
the victim from expressing his own best feeling. 

One of the most encouraging signs of our times is seen in 
the fact that the best of our divinity schools have begun to 
realize that the new demands upon the ministry make neces- 
sary new methods of instruction. It is seen that religion is 
not to be taught through abstract formule, but must be 
studied at first hand. 

It deals with actual persons. These are the “living 
epistles”? that are to be interpreted. } 

Much has already been done in adapting the preparation 
for the ministry to the real work which the ministry has to 
perform, but much remains to be done. We know no field 
where there is more room for fruitful experiment. 

Dr. Channing, whose thoughts ran not only beyond the 
achievements of his own generation, but of ours also, saw 
clearly that in many respects the ministry has become a new 
profession. In his address on “The Demands of the Age 
on the Ministry” he points out the fact that “ Christianity 
now needs dispensers, who will make history, nature, and the 
improvement of society tributary to its elucidation and sup- 
port, who will show its adaptation to man as an ever-progres- 
sive being, who will be able to meet the objections ta its 
truth which will naturally be started in an active, inquiring 
age, and, though last, not least, who will have enough mental 
and moral courage to detect and renounce the errors in the 
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Church on which such objections are generally built. In such 
an age a ministry is wanted which will furnish discussions 
of religious topics not inferior at least in intelligence to those 
which people are accustomed to read and hear on other sub- 
jects.” 

This is the demand, and since Channing’s day it has only 
become more urgent. No young man need think ‘that he 
has a “call” to the liberal ministry, to whom this ideal does 
not come as a challenge and an incentive to the most strenu- 
ous and definite work of preparation. 


Current Topics. 


Tue war in South Africa continues to interest American 
communities as no foreign conflict has interested them for 
many years past. Largely attended mass meetings, in which 
resolutions of sympathy with the cause of the republics are 
passed, are becoming a frequent occurrence in the great 
cities of the Union. Last week, at a mass meeting that filled 
every corner of the historic Faneuil Hall in Boston, resolu- 
tions were formulated expressing admiration for the heroism 
of the Boers and urging President McKinley to construe 
‘most strictly the laws of neutrality in their application to 
Great Britain. A mass meeting which was held in Washing- 
ton last Sunday, after placing on record its condemnation of 
British policy in South Africa, urged President McKinley to 
offer his good offices as a mediator between the belligerents, 
in accordance with the terms of the protocol which was 
signed by the powers at the conclusion of the international 
conference at The Hague. In the national Senate last Fri- 
day, Senator Hale, Republican, of Maine, in an impassioned 
speech denied the assertion, which was recently made in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Balfour, that the American 
people were in sympathy with the British in the pending con- 
flict, and characterized the war which England is waging as 
«the most fell blow at human liberty that has been struck in 
the century.” 

& 


Tur exact official attitude of the United States with re- 
spect to the Boer-British war is exciting a great deal of very 
interesting speculation upon the European Continent. The 
mission of Mr. Webster Davis, assistant secretary of the in- 
terior to South Africa, and specifically to Pretoria, is mystify- 
ing the minds of diplomats. Mr. Davis arrived at Lorenzo 
Marques last Sunday, on his way to Pretoria. It was an- 
nounced that the American diplomat had made arrangements 
for a personal interview with President Kruger, and that he 
was to proceed to Pretoria in the private car of the president 
of the South African Republic. Inasmuch as it has been 
denied by the State department, through semi-official channels, 
that Mr. Davis had a diplomatic mission to Pretoria, the fact 
that the assistant secretary of the interior was about to travel 
in a semi-public manner to Pretoria excited no little com- 
ment, both in London and upon the Continent. It was as- 
serted with a great show of positiveness, at the beginning of 
the week, that Mr. Davis was proceeding to the capital of the 
Transvaal upon a secret diplomatic mission. Whatever may 
be Mr. Davis’s mission to Pretoria, the government at Wash- 
ington is conforming with the utmost rigor to the laws of 
neutrality. It is understood that this policy has been cCar- 
ried out by the State department to the extent of refusing 
official recognition to Mr. Montague White, who arrived in 
New York last week in the capacity of a special delegate 
from the Transvaal republic to the United States. 


a 


Tue special committee of the national House of Repre- 
sentatives, which has been investigating the case of Bao: 
Roberts, the representative-elect from Utah, reported to the 
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House last Saturday. The committee agreed upon the finding 
that Mr. Roberts ought not to remain a member of the House 
of Representatives. On the method of his removal a rather 
sharp difference of opinion developed. The majority of the 
committee was of the opinion that the Congressman-elect 
from Utah, who had been found living in a polygamous 
relation, should not be admitted to membership in the 
House. The minority, on the other hand, recommended 
that Mr. Roberts be first admitted formally to membership, 
and that he be then expelled by a two-thirds vote of the 
House. While the committee differed in the matter of pro- 
cedure, the tenor of its report indicated very plainly that 
the entire membership of the committee was unanimous in 
its findings that Mr. Roberts is a polygamist, and in its con- 
viction that no polygamist should be allowed to occupy a 
seat in the House of Representatives. The report of the 
committee was taken up by the House last Tuesday. The 
method of procedure that should be adopted in dealing 
with Mr. Roberts occasioned some sharp debate, but it was 
very apparent from the beginning of the discussion that Mr. 
Roberts‘ would not be permitted to represent his constituency 
in the national Congress. 


Tus church question continues to be a disturbing element 
in the Philippines. Gen. Otis has just announced to the 
Roman Catholics of the islands that the government will 
not aid the ecclesiastical authorities of the island in any 
attempt to reinstate the obnoxious friars in the privileges 
which they enjoyed, contrary to the wishes of the various 
parishes, under the dominion of Spain. These assurances 
have done very much to allay the anxiety of the Filipinos. 
It appears that the insurgent leaders took occasion upon the 
arrival of Archbishop Chappelle at Manila to assure the 
natives that the Roman prelate was vested with authority 
from the President of the United States to restore the friars 
to the parishes from which they had been driven, in many 
instances, by force of arms. A general petition, signed by 
the Catholics of Luzon, ‘was addressed to Archbishop 
Chappelle and Gen. Otis, asking for a definition of the policy 
of the Church and the State upon the matter of the autonomy 
of the parishes. Gen. Otis last week replied to this petition, 
assenting to the request of the communities that they be 
permitted to select their own priests. Similar assurances 
have been given by Archbishop Chappelle, and a serious 
source of discontent has thus been removed. 


& 


Tue treasurer of Harvard University makes the interesting 
announcement that during the year 1898-99 the total 
amount of gifts to the university was $1,544,829.67. The 
contributions to the resources of the institution came from a 
great variety of sources, and ranged in amounts from $500,- 
000, the amount of the bequest which the late Edward 
Austin made to the university, to $1,000. It is noted that, 
while a large proportion of the bequests of the past academic 
year were made for restricted purposes, there was a sufficient 
number of unrestricted gifts, the application of which is left 
to the discretion of the authorities of the institution. The 
contribution to jthe funds in aid of needy students of dili- 
gence and scholarly merit has kept pace with the growth of 
the financial capabilities of the university in other directions. 
The college library, which already contains one of the most 
complete collections of books, manuscripts, and other valuable 
papers that is to be found upon the continent, is constantly 
receiving new contributions of great value. 


J 


Tue relief of Ladysmith by the advancing forces of Gen. 
Sir Redvers Buller appears to be a certainty, if the London 
view of the prospect is to be taken as the correct one. 
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The British commanders in South Africa appear to have 
profited much from the melancholy lessons which they have 
learned since the war opened. Gen. Buller has abandoned 
completely the project of dislodging the enemy by a rapid 
march, culminating in an engagement at close quarters,—a 
species of tactics which has been largely responsible for the 
extent of the losses which the British armies in South Africa 
have sustained at the hands of an agile foe, superiorly 
intrenched and far more familiar with the fighting-ground 
than the British forces. The advance upon Ladysmith 
under the immediate command of Gen. Buller began at the 
middle of last week. Since then the major portion of Gen. 
Buller’s corps has crossed the Tugela River, and is pushing 
its lines forward upon Ladysmith in three divisions. Gen. 
Buller and Gen. Warren have been pressing upon the two 
flanks of the Boer army with the view of turning them, and 
thus catching the besiegers of Ladysmith in a triangle, of 
which the open side is apparently to be closed by Gen. 
White and his forces issuing from Ladysmith when the 
proper moment shall have arrived for the execution of that 
manceuvre. The deciding battle, which is expected hourly, 
even if it has not been fought already, will probably be one 
of the bloodiest of the South African campaign. 


st 


Gen. Lorp ROBERTS, who is now in chief command 
of the British forces in South Africa, is devoting a large share 
of his attention to the work of fostering the loyalty of the 
British subjects in Cape Colony. Hitherto the British 
authorities have shown a disposition to treat the rebellious 
Boers of the Colony with the full rigor warranted by military 
law. A large number of Boers, who had been caught with 
arms in their hands, have been on trial for high treason in 
Cape Town. Lord Roberts has urged the advisability of the 
imposition of nominal sentences or the exercise of clemency 
wherever, by the most liberal construction of existing laws, 
such generosity can be displayed. In addition, the British 
commander-in-chief has issued the most stringent regulations 
for the guidance of officers in command of expeditions 
marching through disaffected territory. He will not suffer 
hardships to be imposed upon the Boers by the British 
soldiery. All supplies for the army are to be paid for in cash; 
and only in the most extreme cases, and when the Boers 
absolutely refuse to furnish food and forage, are supplies to 
be seized by main force, and even then the farmers are to 
be credited with the goods so seized, with a view to eventual 
remuneration by the imperial authorities. In short, the 
policy of the British commander is calculated to remove, to 
the greatest possible extent, the causes for resentment in 
the minds of the Boers when the British empire in South 
Africa shall have been duly consolidated by the ultimate de- 
feat of the two South African republics. 


Js 


Tue French cabinet, under Premier Waldeck-Rousseau, 
has developed a totally unexpected amount of vitality. When 
the cabinet first went into office, it was predicted freely that 
the coalition that placed it in power, and consequently the 
ministry itself, would collapse at the first serious attack that 
would be made upon it in the Chamber of Deputies. The 
cabinet strengthened this impression of its own weakness by 
proroguing Parliament at the very earliest opportunity, in 
order to be rid of the importunity of interpellations in the 
Chamber while the Dreyfus case was being disposed of. The 
Dreyfus case was settled, Parliament reassembled, and the 
Nationalists at once began their attacks upon the ministry. 
Last week, on the issue of an interpellation, the government 
demanded a vote of confidence, and achieved a remarkable 
victory by a vote of 329 to 74. The fact that a coalition 
cabinet, with the onus of the Dreyfus case and the farcical 
trial of the Royalists, could muster such a majority in the 
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Chamber, delighted French republicans. It demonstrated 
once more the fact that a tumultuous minority in the 
Chamber is not at all times capable of bringing about a 
change of policy in the republic. 


Brevities. 


What are we coming to when any priest of the Episcopal 
Church can call his bishop down in public ? 


Every time the Episcopal clergy make a fuss about fellow- 
shipping Unitarians the secular press takes the liberal side. 


Mr. Chadwick, the coming biographer of Theodore Parker, 
has just received a communication evidently intended for 
delivery to Dr. Channing, who died in 1842. 


From the point of view of the Unitarian, the more he is 
attacked in public, the better.. Public opinion favors every- . 
thing that makes neighbors more neighborly. 


In the practice of self-control it is well-nigh impossible to 
keep the logical faculty in first-rate running order for think- 
ing purposes, and at the same time to keep the emotions fresh 
and strong as impulses to right action. 


Any theory, practice, or science which should make human 
beings insensible to pain and incapable of fear would prob- 
ably, being universally adopted, bring human life upon the 
earth to a conclusion within the limits of a generation. 


-A Lutheran minister, having received several numbers of 
the Christian Register, writes: “I have found pleasure and 
profit in reading those papers,—the most solid and helpful 
church papers that have fallen into my hands in many years.” 


Some one has said that the new orthodoxy is old Unitari- 
anism. What is called the “new thought” is in all valuable 
and essential qualities so like the teaching of Channing, 
Clarke, and Furness that sometimes one may be permitted to 
wonder why the new thought did not come sooner. 


An expert listener can often tell at once whether his 
preacher got his impressions of the apostle Paul from Paul 
himself or from books about Paul, whether his thought con- 
cerning Jesus and his message came from a loving contem- 
plation of the Gospels or from books about the Gospels. 


The editor of Zion’s Herald is doing good work in at- 
tempting to get rid of a plague of flies, represented by off- 
cials who represent nothing but their own desire to make 
gain by a misuse of their opportunities. He says that their 
petty plundering and their apparent ignorance of the wrong 
they do “ denotes a state bordering on moral idiocy.” 


A reader asks whether it is considered good form in the 
ecclesiastical world for the minister of any church to call 
upon Unitarian families, on the ground that he represents 
“the Church” and that all the people of the neighborhood 
are properly under his supervision. Our reply would be, not 
only that such practice was not in good form, but that it 
would not be tolerated in any community where the claim 
was openly made. 


We clip the following item from an English exchange. 
Could invention crowd more inaccuracies into an equal 
amount of space? “A number of Harvard students, says 
the Weekly Register, went into the town some time ago, and 
painted the little Catholic church red; that is, one half of 
it. Instead of raising a cry of sacrilege, the sensible pastor 
announced on the following Sunday that, as the old. church 
needed a coat of paint, he wished that the men had com- 
pleted the job. The effect was great, and the collection that 
followed showed that the students were repentant.” 
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Letters to the Gditor. 


Information Wanted. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Can any one tell me what is the best biography.or bio- 
graphical sketch. of any of the following persons? Sarah 
Flower Adams, Helen Maria Williams, Eliza Scudder, Catha- 
rine Booth, Lucretia Mott, Florence Nightingale. If any one 
has this information, please kindly address it to (Miss) L. F. 
Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 


Dwight L. Moody. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

While so great interest is shown in the life of and so great 
and deserved honor bestowed upon the late Dwight Lyman 
Moody, no recognition is made of the religious influences sur- 
rounding his youth, from birth to his seventeenth year. He 
was born and reared in a Unitarian family. His parents con- 
tinued members of the Unitarian church in Northfield, 
Mass., during their lives, until death. Northfield was a 
strongly Unitarian community, the leading citizens, with 
are exception, being Unitarian, there being only one other, 
a small orthodox church, existing in the beautiful town. 
The Unitarian society was always one of the most promi- 
nent and influential in the Connecticut Valley. 

Dwight was for a time an inmate of Rev. Oliver C. Ever- 
ett’s family. Thus was the child and lad, during the sixteen 
full years of this character-forming period, under the influ- 
ence of an intelligent Unitarian mother, in a specially culti- 
vated, liberal-spirited community. 

When at seventeen years his kinsman, Mr. Holton of 
Boston, accepted Dwight as a clerk in his shoe store, corner 
of Court Street and Brattle Street, or Cornhill, where I pur- 
chased shoes of Dwight, he arranged that he should attend 
church with Mr. Holton and family at Mt. Vernon Street 
Church. These facts show what the subsequent career 
proved of the great and good evangelist. The credit should 
not be withheld from the undoubted influence of the Unita- 
rian spirit, as above stated. x. 


The Library for the Unitarian Building. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

May I call the attention of the readers of the Register to a 
work that has been undertaken for the library at the Uni- 
tarian Building? 

This winter a considerable number of books have been 
added to those already upon the shelves, making it practi- 
cally a complete collection of Unitarian literature. 

An effort is now being made to supply the library with all 

the parochial records that have been published in parish his- 
tories, anniversary addresses, memorial sermons, or in any 
other available form. Some weeks ago a circular letter was 
sent to the ministers of all Unitarian churches which antedate 
1800, and to the ministers of a number of the larger parishes 
established since that time, asking for such historical ma- 
terial. 
So far as it has gone, the result of this circular has been 
most satisfactory. Valuable and rare books have been given 
to the library, including parish histories, town histories, and 
manuscript copies of church records, otherwise wholly un- 
available to the public. Some parishes also have under- 
taken the preparation of histories. But, while this gives 
hope for the usefulness of the library, the silence of the ma- 
jority of the ministers addressed would seem to indicate that 
the plan has not been understood. 

The aim is to gather a complete reference library on all 
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matters of Unitarian parish history. If this is to be accom- 
plished, it is essential that the collection of histories should 
be full and complete; and the furtherance of the plan re- 
quires the hearty co-operation of all the parishes. Commu- 
nications should be sent to me at the Unitarian Building. 
Louis C. CorNIsH. 


A Case of Conscience. 


BY KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


That rudimentary organ, the New England conscience, 
still feels keen sympathy in art and literature with Haw- 
thorne and Allston, yet in a decadent, reminiscent manner, 
very different from the avenging spirit of righteousness with 
which some of their works were first regarded. For in those 
days the dire doctrine had arisen that heaven and hell were 
alike states of mind. All the more needful was it, therefore, 
to enforce the horrors of remorse, lest one grow frivolous. 

In our more joyous, modern way of being merciful unto 
ourselves, we little realize how the children, even in cultured 
Boston, suffered from parental enforcement of the pangs of 
conscience. Since it was not deemed quite proper for early 
maidenhood to read ‘The Scarlet Letter,” ‘‘ The Minister’s 
Veil,” in het “ Twice-told Tales” became the punitive hag 
which haunted the minds of boys and girls. They pulled the 
sheet over their faces on going to bed, thereby hoping to real- 
ize more fully the awful sin that the minister had committed. 
One girl captured a thick mourning veil, and wore it all one 
day as penance for a self-imagined wrong-doing, and was 
agreeably surprised on removing it to find that her face 
looked just the same. That little tale did more acute harm 
to childish sanity than was ever atoned for by its literary 
merit. 

With increasing age came the more subtle terrors of “The 
Scarlet Letter,’ many a girl reading it unto the end, uncon- 
scious which letter of the alphabet was unnamable, even 
though the anguish of the book became a nightmare in her 
sleep. Propinquity in coeducation has no dangers equal to 
the unknown ones she surmised when she thought of the 
perils to which her minister was exposed, though what they 
might be were as unthinkable to her as the letter. Suffice it 
the book was a terror ! 

Still, it was Allston’s picture of Belshazzar’s Feast that 
created the Ossa on Pelion of remorse, since young people 
fifty years ago, not having studied drawing in the public 
schools, were incapable of art criticism, though, being heirs 
of Adam’s sin, they agonized over the prescience of the 
judgment day and the oncoming of retributive justice. 
There it all was before them in color and in shadow! 

The dealings betwixt an offended Deity and sinful man 
were as plainly set forth in that picture as in “ The Scarlet 
Letter” they were to the imagination ; but the tenderness of 
the book softened its teaching, while in the painting there was 
no hint of appeasement of wrath. Parents deliberately took 
their children to see the canvas as a stronger object-lesson in 
behavior than a whipping or confinement in a dark closet. 
What mattered it that one maiden went into hysterics in the 
Athenzeum gallery, where the picture then hung! Her 
hysteria could become the salvation of other Boston damsels, 
who thereupon flocked more vigorously to the Athenzum, 
that they, too, might conceive how it would feel to be 
weighed in the balances and found wanting. ‘ Mene, mene, 
Tekel Upharsin,” they moaned in their slumbers. The 
painting enforced the Sunday text and Washington Allston 
became the minister’s coadjutor. Perhaps unwittingly; for 
his Rosalie listening to music, which hung near the Bel- 
shazzar canvas, its subdued tone harmonizing with the 
dreamy subjectiveness of the theme, was so remote from the 
Priscilla type of feminine alacrity that its tender grace gave 
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subtle proof of the painter’s comprehension of the mystery 
and poetry which really haloed the New England sense of 
“ ought.” 

Incubus as was the larger picture upon the joys of Bos- 
ton’s youth, it was a heavier weight upon Allston’s con- 
science. Begun in London in early manhood, it lacked 
completion at the time of his death, in contradiction of his 
words that he was ready to die when it was finished. Nearly 
completed in 1821; laid aside; resumed; convinced that 
people, even his wife, chided him for not completing it; re- 
constructing it on a new theory as to its perspective, that 
necessitated a change in the point of sight and of the rela- 
tion of parts to each other; going up and down the ladder to 
reach the soothsayer’s face, on which he was working at the 
day of his death,— it was more unfinished in 1843 than when 
it was first essayed. 

It was just a case of conscience. His first love had be- 
come charged with an overwrought sense of duty. One can 
well imagine that the ghostly terrors which he had imbibed 
in his baby days from the negroes on his father’s plantations 
had haunted his brain till they assumed shape in the crowded 
darkness of the feast, and had overweighted his sense of 
moral proportion. 

How could such a man ever have tried miniature painting, 
even under the influence of Malbone? The conception of a 
lifetime never realized, but always to be, was a perpetual 
grief to him. As the years accumulated, he laid aside other 
work to finish Belshazzar, even refusing at a time he most 
needed money the commission of the Duchess of Sutherland, 
declaring that he “‘ would not undertake to paint a picture for 
any crowned head in Christendom till it [Belshazzar] was 
finished,” which it never was. Never could it have the 
strength and joyousness of his “Uriel sitting in the Sun,” 
which is a far greater picture in the simplicity of a single 
figure in a tranquil, strong position, but with the triumphant, 
far-seeing eyes, firmly set, arching lips, and strong aquiline 
nose of the countenance, than the crowded Feast. 

The retribution of conscience is its diminution of power to 
accomplish that which has been delayed. Possibly, Allston’s 
confession “that next to his religion his cigars had been his 
greatest consolation” explains his delay. Inconsistency, at 
least; for it was his religion that made him wish to substi- 
tute a picture of the three Marys at the Saviour’s tomb for 
some scene from American history, when he was asked to 
accept a commission for the Capitol at Washington. By 
way of compromise he did at last suggest the First Interview 
of Columbus with Ferdinand and Isabella. But, as the bill 
for public improvements was laid over, Belshazzar’s Feast 
still remains his great, unfinished work. 

The morale of this incompletion and the artificial manner- 
isms, as viewed to-day, of Allston’s recipes for mixing colors 
on his palette, are closely allied to each other, and find their 
common cause in Washington Irving’s words about him,— 
“The pleasure he [Allston] derives from his own thoughts is 
so great that he seems to forget there is anything to do but 
to think.” In that way he was always realizing his hopes, 
and yet failed in actualizing the greatest of them. But one 
does not always know what is one’s best work, and we to-day 
find our consciences more stimulated by some of his sketches 
than by his completed canvases. 

The engravings of many of his sketches were executed by 
Cheney, in one of the sculptor Story’s rooms in Channing 
Street, not a day passing that the two men did not meet to 
talk them over. If these discussions were due to the in- 
tricacies of Allston’s conscience, its single-hearted strength 
was seen in his continued working in this country, in Boston, 
in the “village” of Cambridgeport at that, under the almost 
entire absence of any stimuli save that of friendship, lacking 
fit models, happy leisure, and competence. 

One must place himself in just such a dreary world as 
Miss Wilkins describes in her New England stories, to realize 
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the pressure of mental atmosphere upon Allston. He had, 
indeed, outgrown the academic mannerisms that tainted late 
eighteenth-century art, but he had not worked joyously for- 
ward to the modern spirit of truth to nature. He was limited 
by consciousness of his technique and by a preconceived 
notion of what nature ought to be. : 

Nothwithstanding, his tender, refined personality passed 
into his work; and as truly as Copley and Stuart have pict- 
ured for us the dames of grand manner and flowing satin, 
so has Allston given us that intangible actuality of New Eng- 
land reflectiveness and self-consciousness, limned on his can- 
vases, from which the modern followers of impressionism 
or plein air can well learn that refinement of character 
insures delicacy in the presentment of art. All the same, 
Belshazzar’s Feast was a case of conscience that worked harm 
unto him. 


For the Christian Register. 


Love and Belief. 


BY CARA WATERMAN BRONSON. 


“Dost thou believe?” they asked him. With bowed head, 
Seeking the truth within his inmost soul, 

He sadly answered: “That I know not. I 
Know only that One came to live and die 

Among us, God-like, that so men be led 
To God-like life and death,—that is the whole.” 


They shook their heads ; and so he went his way, 
Thinking himself but lost and alien. Yet 
So wrought that Life in him that he forgot 
His own sad strait in loving, helpful thought 
For those who walked beside him day by day, 
In teaching men their sorrows to forget. 


And ever, as he toiled, within him grew 
A sense of life’s deep meaning, and Love’s cost; 
For pain flowers early, while reward is late. 
He had his battles with despair and hate, 
And, yearning, struggling still, passed on, nor knew 
Love saved his soul when cold Belief had lost. 


Notes from the Capital. 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


The number of bills introduced into the House of Represen- 
tatives up to the time of this writing is 6,765, and in the Sen- 
ate 2,506, making a total of 9,271 bills in both Houses. But 
Congress has only just got under way, and there will be five 
months more probably to this session. Although new bills 
do not come in as fast as on the first month, when there is a 
general rush for precedence, before the close of the session, 
say about the middle of June, several thousand more bills 
will be added to the number. There is something appalling 
in the vast number of projected laws which are thus framed 
for the consideration of Congress. As yet, they are floating, 
vague possibilities, only the prenatal ghosts of laws. There 
is a pre-existent struggle for existence going on among them. 
They are crying for incorporation into the statutes of the 
United States. 

It requires only a little arithmetic to see that a vast num- 
ber of these ghosts must remain in a phantom condition. 
Suppose Congress sits five months. That makes about one 
hundred legislative days. Suppose there are 16,000 bills. 
The Senate and House would each have to pass 160 bills a 
day to get through them. As Congress sits about five hours 
a day, that would be at the rate of 32 laws an hour. But 
many of these bills have to go to committees, which must sit 
on them for hours, and often days; and sometimes the com- 
mittees sit so hard on these bills that, though the members 
rise, the bills are practically dead, killed in their incubation. 
In fact, the great majority of bills which go into committee 
pigeon-holes never come out. In some Congresses they 
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have numbered as high as 20,000; but the record shows 
that only four in a hundred of all bills introduced, including 
appropriation bills, are passed. It will thus be seen that 
this great law-factory, with all its law-making machinery, is 
limited in productive capacity. 

There is no occasion, then, to be anxious when a bill is in- 
troduced into Congress, for fear it may become a law; and 
there are no grounds’either for excessive hope as to its en- 
actment. Many are introduced by members who have not 
the slightest intention of pushing them, and who would 
dodge the responsibility of voting on them, if, indeed, they 
did not vote against them, should they come up for action. 
A prominent senator, when taken to task for certain features 
of a bill which he had introduced, confessed that he had 
never read it, and had simply introduced it “ by request.” A 
senator who introduced a bill favoring the granting of a pen- 
sion to aged ex-slaves in the South was made the tool of a 
gang of swindlers, who are collecting money from colored 
people all through the South, ostensibly to help the passage 
of the proposed law. ‘The senator who introduced the bill 
had to ask the committee to report against it, so as to stop 
the swindling; but you may be sure that it still goes on. 

I shall not predict as to which of these thousands of bills 
will become laws. Many of them have been presented over 
and over again for years. ‘They are incorrigible recidivists. 
Some of them will be presented for many years to come be- 
fore they become laws; and, as for others, the older they 
grow, the less likelihood there is of their being inscribed on 
the statute books. 

The most interesting work just now in Congress is not 
going on on the floor of either House, but in the committees. 
To be sure, we have had in the Senate some Philippics on 
the Philippines. We have had Cicero as well as Demos- 
thenes; for we are not content to unveil the statue of Daniel 
Webster, as we have done to-day, without trying to prove in 
our legislative chambers that eloquence is not a lost art. 
But the speeches we have heard thus far, on both sides of 
the question, are rather proclamations of personal attitude 
than practical solutions of practical difficulties. Upon the 
complicated and interesting questions which our new posses- 
sions involve —that is, presuming that we do possess our 
possessions — the committees in both House and Senate are 
hard at work. Gen. Davis, Gov.-Gen. of Puerto Rico, 
is now here testifying before the Insular Committee of 
the House and the Committee on Cuba and Puerto Rico in 
the Senate. His testimony has been extremely interesting. 
He has made a fine impression both in Puerto Rico and in 
Washington as to his practical sagacity and administrative 
capacity. I can only hope that his suggestions as to the 
best way of governing the island may be accepted by Con- 
gress, as they have been by the Secretary of War and by the 
President. One of the most hopeful things about the gov- 
ernment of our new possessions is the splendid civic ability 
which has been shown by our military governors. After 
talking with Gen. Wood, just before his return to Cuba, 
and with Gen. Davis this week, I am impressed more 
than ever with the way in which the civic spirit completely 
dominates the military. The commander-in-chief of our 
army and navy wears a black coat and silk hat. Our army 
officers wear their uniforms on the outside. Underneath 
they are American citizens. Men like Gen. Wood and Gen. 
Davis are apostles of liberty and peace. Instead of wishing 
to fasten a military despotism upon these islands, they are 
enthusiastic in their desire and determination to do every- 
thing to conduct the inhabitants as early as possible into the 
blessings and responsibilities of American citizenship. Both 
of them have great confidence in the ultimate capacity of 
these people for home government. It is not only interest- 
ing, but it is profoundly reassuring that the people of the 
islands have helped them in every way they could, and that 
the relations of confidence between leaders and people could 
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not be better. Secretary Root’s plan contemplates the em- 
ployment of as few Americans as possible where natives can 
be found to do the work. 

One of the most important things for Congress to do to 
relieve the Puerto Ricans is to remove the duties on imports 
from that country into the United States. Gen. Davis 
ardently desires to have this done, and it is urged by the 
Secretary of War and the President ; and, if it be assumed that 
Puerto Rico is as much a part of the United States as 
New Mexico or Alaska, there would seem to be no reason 
why the same provision of the Constitution in regard to 
duties upon the products of these districts should not be 
applied to the island as to the continent. There are ques- 
tions of constitutional interpretation here and a Congres- 
sional committee is now considering them before framing a 
definite policy. 

The Roberts case is practically decided. He is found 
guilty on the facts, and the committee is only divided on the 
form of procedure. The majority of seven will vote against 
allowing him to take his seat. A minority of two, onea Re- 
publican, and the other a Democrat, believe that he should 
be allowed to take his seat, and then be expelled. The 
majority report will, undoubtedly, be accepted. 

Mr. Hepburn has been rushing his Nicaragua Canal bill, 
and an endeavor will be made to put it through promptly; 
but, as I intimated in my last letter, various commercial in- 
terests are urging different lines of action, and it is impossible 
to tell what strength of opposition may develop. On one 
point there is practical unanimity: that the canal must be 
built. There is also a strong feeling that it should be built 
and controlled by the United States. 

In the Senate the investigation as to the charge of bribery 
against Senator Clarke of Montana still goes on. Ex-Sena- 
tors Faulkner and Edmunds, the first for Clarke and the 
second against him, are arrayed against each other. There 
is clash and fire of sword, and not a little amusement, too, in 
the evidence of the original, independent crowd of miners 
and cowboys who have come to testify in the case. 

The asperities of senatorial debates are occasionally lighted 
up bya flash of humor. Senator Allen of Nebraska does not 
pretend to be an authority on orthoépy. The other day he 
used the expression ad infinitum, but pronounced it ad infint- 
tum, *if,” he said, “ that is the way it should be pronounced.” 
“ Ad infinitum,” called out Senator Hoar, and then rose and 
said, “I suppose the senator pronounced the syllable short, 
in order not to take up the time of the Senate.” As Senator 
Allen has a record for making one of the longest speeches 
ever made in the Senate, this sally was appreciated. 


Inspired, yet not Infallible. 


No human experience is more real than what we call 
inspiration. The mind is alive with movements which do 
not originate in the action of the will. Thoughts and feelings 
spring up like the waters of a fountain, fed from some un- 
seen reservoir. We cannot sharply distinguish the stream 
from the source, the human from the divine. The Power 
not ourselves is yet within ourselves. When most completely 
self-possessed, then are we most God-possessed. 

The form, quality, and frequency of inspiration seem to 
depend on personal conditions, on bodily health, organiza- 
tion, temperament, habits of mind, general culture, and char- 
acter. The poet cannot always write; the inventor’s genius 
takes long vacations ; the prophet falls into periods of silence. 
So even the apple-tree has its fruitful and its barren years. 

The one Spirit also manifests itself through many differing 
gifts. Every kind of metal gives out its own peculiar ring; 
and the sound is modified by every change in the shape, 
quality, or position of the metal, or in the substance by 
which it is struck. So the inspirations of men differ as the 
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men differ,— not at all of equal nobleness and purity. They 
are as unlike as musical instruments,—fife, flute, drum, 
cymbal, piano, organ, jew’s-harp. ‘Truth speaks best from 
true lips. Wisdom and love come out of clear minds and un- 
selfish hearts. Inspiration may even have a disorderly mani- 
festation, like the sound which comes from an instrument 
cracked or out of tune.—Charles G. Ames. 


A Camberwell Pilgrimage. 


BY ANNA BENNESON MACMAHAN, 


It is a fortunate day for the American tourist in Europe 
when he succeeds in breaking away from: the regulation 
routes as prescribed by the Satchel Guide and by Baede- 
ker, and undertakes an independent expedition along his 
own lines of interest. The lover of Shakespeare, of Burns, 
of Scott, is condemned to the sad fate of falling into line 
with crowds of others “doing” the same localities, reading 
the same guide-books, halting the same length of time before 
the same objects, and listening to the same monotonous tale 
as repeated by an impassive showman to whom any interrup- 
tion is an unpardonable sin,. For once, the Browning lover 
fares better than these. Browning shrines are for the most 
part unmarked, and apparently so little visited that a Colum- 
bus-like thrill attends upon his steps, as a fresh discoverer. 
Indeed, it may happen that he will be less successful than 
Columbus, by reason of the indifference or ignorance of 
those who might be expected to serve him as chart and 
compass. 

Baedeker’s Zondon is without mention of Robert Brown- 
ing, save of the church in which he was married and an 
indication of the burial spot in Westminster Abbey. Yet 
here he was born, here educated, here he lived for the larger 
part of his life, and here the greater number of his poems 
were written and published. My wish to visit the birthplace 
at Camberwell, apparently, was unprecedented, and received 
no assistance from either policeman or bus-driver,— the 
tourist’s best friends for all ordinary occasions. But I was 
so fortunate as to find a tram marked Camberwell at the 
end of Blackfriars’ Bridge on the Surrey side of the Thames, 
and to share my seat on top with a Surrey woman who was 
able to point out the ‘‘ Elephant and Castle” and other in- 
teresting landmarks by the way. She was returning from 
market, with her cabbage and bacon in one of the netted 
bags so popular for that purpose in England. Plainly, a 
South African could hardly be a greater curiosity than an 
American, or, as she put it with characteristic English cour- 
tesy, ‘“‘ This is the first time I ever had the pleasure of speak- 
ing to an American.” 

‘But, you would have known it by my speech, I suppose, 
without being told?” 

“Well, yes” (apologetically), “a little road.” 

What was her idea of “broad”? Her own “a”s all had 
the sound of “aw,” and “h’’ appeared only where it had no 
right to be. 

Would I rather live in England or America? she asked. 
And, not to be outdone in politeness, I explained that having 
been in England only ten days and my friends being all in 
America, I desired not to forsake that land, although Eng- 
land was a beautiful country, it had many things that we had 
not, etc. It was not surprising that a woman of this type 
could not help me on my Browning quest, but she advised 
me to descend at Camberwell Green as a central point to the 
best portions of the borough of Camberwell. 

Assuming that in a suburb with so few distinctions any 
resident would be able to direct me to the birthplace of the 
great poet, my first inquiry was of the nearest ‘“ chemist.” 
Could he direct me to the spot where Browning was born 
and where he lived all his early years. 
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“ Browning ?”’ with an incredulous accent. 

“Yes, Robert Browning, the poet. He became very 
famous afterward, and is buried in Westminster Abbey.” 

“Y’ve heard of him, yes; but he was born in the lake 
country, I think.” 

“Oh, no,” I said, “I cannot be mistaken. In America 
we have the Camberwell edition of Browning’s poems, so 
named in honor of his birthplace. There is no place in 
England that I desire more to see.” 

“Then you would better ask at the police station. 
know everything there.” 

Shade of the mighty. dead forbid! Was my shudder 
visible, I wonder? Certain it is that my adviser made haste 


They 


to add, “‘Or you might go to Camberwell Grove: the good 


houses are there mostly. Turn to the right, and go up the 
hill.” 

Turning to the right and going up hill, I soon met an in- 
telligent-looking lad. I told him what place I was seeking, 
and for what reasons. “Oh, it can’t be there. I live there 
myself, and I know all the rest of the people. You’d better 
go to the post-office.” av 

Returning to the main business street lined with small 
shops, I entered one for the sale of stamps and stationery. 
The saleswoman had never heard of Browning. 

“Can you sell me any history of Camberwell?” 

SNCs: 

Could she direct me to some one who had lived here a 
great many years, some one who would be likely to have 
heard the names of former residents? 

The grocer, a few doors beyond, had lived here as long 
as any one. Yes, probably he would know something about 
the old history of the town. 

The grocer was easily found and was worth finding. Al- 
though behind his counter and in his shirt-sleeves, he was 
the first to show any real interest in my questions. To be 
sure, he, too, thought that Browning was born in the lake 
country ; but he asked me to wait a moment until he should 
see what he could learn. So I waited while he disappeared 
into the back shop, and until he returned with the informa- 
tion, doubtless obtained from some cyclopexdia of useful 
knowledge, that nothing was to be found about Browning’s 
birth, but that he married a Miss Barrett. 

Concealing from the kind man my previous knowledge of 
this interesting fact, I learned from him that on this same 
street, not far away, dwelt a “lit’ry man,” who could doubt- 
less supply me with the information sought. 

Should I or should I not fee the grocer? This is a ques- 
tion which even to-day I am not able to decide. Fearing 
that “Thank you” might be too little, and a fee might be 
resentéd (though it is to be said that, as far as my knowl- 
edge goes, such a thing never happened in England), I 
adopted a medium course as the safest, and made a small 
purchase. A sixpence worth of “biscuits” in a paper bag is 
a nuisance in the hand and far from ornamental ; but, at this 
rate, I might need them for sustenance before my journey 
ended. 

For the benefit of future tourists, I will say that the “ lit’ry 
man’s” house is No. 7o Church Street. Here, again, I 
went through my little tale of the “ poet,” “more than eighty 
years ago,” and the rest. The woman who answered the 
door-bell knew naught of Browning. Neither did Willy, 
to whom she appealed within. ‘I’m almost sure I’ve heard 
your uncle speak of him,” she said, turning to the youth. 
“Tf he were at home, he’d be sure to know.” 

Alas and alas! the shades of night were beginning to fall. 
I was miles from home, and the one and only man in Cam- 
berwell, presumably wise in the knowledge I sought, was 
out! That my appeal to him would not have been in vain, 


I do believe, truly. Through the open door I could see a 


room full of books,— not books in cases nor in orderly rows 
on shelves, but books in loose piles and reaching almost 
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from floor to ceiling,— a “lit’ry ” room, in both senses. That 
peculiar musty odor pervaded the air, acceptable to all book- 
lovers, because yielded only by truly antique volumes. I 
turned away, sad that it was not my privilege to enter a 
place of such alluring aspect. 

Thus, fruitlessly, ended my pilgrimage. Perhaps it was a 
foolish one; but, if the genius Joci has anything to do with 
poetic inspiration, who would not wish to stand in its pres- 
ence? Browning lived in Camberwell until he was twenty- 
three years old. Both Pauline and Paracelsus were written 
there. The actual house may have been demolished long 
ago; but, even if so, it would be well that a white stone 
should mark the spot where lived one of the greatest of the 
English poets, so that even the humblest of the dwellers in 
sordid and commonplace Camberwell may see it, and point 
to it with befitting pride. 


For the Christian Registers 
Jesus. 


BY JOHN D. LONG. 


I would, dear Jesus, I could break 

The hedge that creeds and hearsay make; 
And, like thy first disciples, be 

In person led and taught by thee. 


I read thy words, so strong, so sweet; 
I seek the footprints of thy feet ; 

But men so mystify the trace, 

I long to see thee face to face. 


Wouldst thou not let me at thy side, 
In thee, in thee so sure, confide? 

Like John, upon thy breast recline 
And feel thy heart make mine divine? 


Guides to Conscience. 


BY E. P. POWELL, 


An English writer recently said: “ An appeal to conscience 
is a blind affair. What is wanted is that conscience, which 
is only the moral voice of our souls, have a guide. Every 
young person should be helped to establish a conscience 
code and a conscience standard.” He evidently means that 
the conscience needs for its guidance that illumination which 
comes from certain great fixed principles. For this reason 
our fathers did a good thing when they drew up a set of life 
rules. Washington did it, Franklin did it, and Jefferson did 
it, and other such men as Channing and Payson and 
Jonathan Edwards. ‘The writer of these notes has a close 
acquaintance with college boys; and in some recent confer- 
ences with them he has been startled by a conviction that 
the conscience of the average young man of eighteen or 
twenty years is not only unsettled, but unable to establish 
itself. If you speak of conscience as a moral arbiter, it 
would be very near correct to say that he has none, It is 
true that there is a concrete sentiment inherited, that amounts 
to moral conviction. But this is an individualized and indi- 
vidualizing age. Every boy is taught to think for himself, 
believe for himself, and feel for himself. He begins his 
career, outside of home, with a whole world of new facts; 
and his experiences pile up to astound him. Use them as 
well as he can, and the chances are they will overwhelm his 
inherited convictions; and, then, what? Away goes every 
barrier. His conscience has no decided voice. It makes no 
ontcry against what he has been taught to hold as wrong. 
A young man whose father is a minister, and whose grand- 
father is one of the most famous ministers in America, said 
to me, recently: “I was brought up to abhor the use of 
intoxicants. I was led to feel that it was a crime. But the 
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first thing I found in life was that wine was on the table of 
good people, and that college professors were habitually in 
the use of beer and wine. Then the whole argument broke 
down, for I could not deny that some people might use 
stimulants wisely.” The young man had a moral collapse. 
He had a good deal of conscience, but no sufficient standard 
of moral judgment. Yet Paul furnishes just the grade and 
standard he needed, where he says, “ It is good neither to eat 
flesh nor to drink wine whereby thy brother stumbleth.” 
Here is a universal conscience, a great social law, as much 
larger than individual conscience as common sense is larger 
than individual judgment. What a pity that the young man 
had been left without this standard in his character ! 

The Golden Rule is golden simply in this: that it sum- 
marizes into a line all the moral convictions of humanity. 
In these great standards we get away from the tentative and 
the particular, and reach the absolute and the general. This 
discussion would be worth while if only a few college boys 
were to be considered; and possibly to be saved; but it is a 
deplorable fact that there is a very general failure among 
religious people to comprehend this matter of conscience. 
They do not seem to understand that there is any certain 
law to guide their sumptuary indulgence and other lines of 
action. Have ministers not contented themselves too often 
with dogmatic advice, and failed to go down to the reason 
why of self-direction and self-government? The two laws, 
that from Jesus and that from Paul, appeal directly to every 
man’s conscience. ‘They do not need demonstration. They 
are the voice and the moral conviction of humanity. Love 
your neighbor as yourself, and so live as not to disable your 
weaker brother. Not a human being lives but can feel the 
glory of such a principle. If you will let alone the logic of 
heaven and hell, and inspire your children with this idea of 
doing to others as you would have them do to you if you 
were in danger; if you will yourself live by this rule, and 
illustrate it,— then the work is done. But nowadays, as the 
old fear argument weakens, be sure all the more must this 
great and universal logic of manhood be taught in our house- 
holds and in our churches. It must be the basis of a recon- 
structed society. Meanwhile it will lift ourselves out of the 
slough of selfish indulgence and moral imbecility. 


Spiritual Life. 


A psalm which cultivates the spirit of gratitude is a psalm 
which we ought often to read. If we were more grateful, 
both our joy and our strength would be increased. Grati- 
tude is born in hearts which take the time to count up past 
mercies. — Charles E. Jefferson. 


& 


Man is no better than a leaf driven by the winds until he 
has conquered his lonely duties. This makes a man,— the 
habit of confronting great things in solitude, and chiefly the 
habit of conversing with God alone and of filling the soul 
with his strength — /ohn Pulsford. 


se 


Foolish and faulty are we? Yes; but our follies and our 
faults are not the main facts. This is the “good news of 
God,” that in every man he sees something a great deal 
more important than the man’s sinfulness. Sin clouds our 
view of ourselves: it does not obscure the Father’s sight of 
his child. When a sense of his changeless goodness 
reaches us, it is like a sunbeam: the cloud vanishes before 
it; sin is slain by love. And “if God so loves us, we ought 
also to love one another.”— Charles G, Ames. 


ae 


I have been thinking much lately of the Lord’s loving- 
kindness in giving us so many wayside enjoyments and so 
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much present reward in all our work for him. In spite of 
dark life enigmas and real and heavy trials and often keen 
inner conflict, not to mention daily burdens of weariness or 
anxiety or worry, we can set to our seal that his -ways are 
ways of pleasantness. For over and above the great gifts, 
the blessed hope set before us, and the quiet peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, what numbers of bits and 
drops of pleasure and delight one gets which simply would 
not exist for us if we were not his children!—/. 2. Havergal. 


Che Pulpit. 


A Good Word for the Prodigal’s Brother. 


BY REV. EDWARD D. TOWLE. 


And he said unto him, Son, thou art ever with me, and all I have is 
thine.—LUKE Xv. 31. 

It is not easy to kill a good thought. Indeed, it is the 
hardest thing to kill. You may killa tree or a man; but to 
kill a thought, a really vital thought, you cannot do it. 

It has been considered an exceptionally fortunate thing,— 
no, fortunate is hardly the word,—it has been considered a 
miraculous thing the providential way in which the words of 
prophets and apostles, but especially the words of Jesus, were 
carefully remembered, treasured in the storehouse of memory 
or jotted down in the memoranda of humble disciples, at last 
to find themselves in manuscript, in print. Now they are 
published in every language under the sun. Now a half- 
dozen copies of the Gospels can be found in almost every 
house in every civilized land. Now they are safe. The 
world can never forget what Jesus said. 

But think you all this was necessary? The really living 
thoughts of the great thinkers of all nations did not need 
books, often did not have books. The songs of Homer were 
safe for centuries in the memory of loving disciples. A liv- 
ing word does not need the fireproof walls of any British 
Museum to keep it, does not need any inner vault of steel, 
does not need a score of watchmen who never sleep. The 
living word does not require any fire insurance. If true, it 
lives. It lives because it is true. 

But, if it is only half-true, it will need a fireproof building, 
it will need a vault of hardest steel, or, what is the same, it 
will need to be framed in an iron-bound creed ; it will need to 
be reiterated every Sunday, it will need to be repeated by every 
candidate who seeks entrance to the church, it will need 
all the help councils and bishops can give it; for you may 
Jorget it. But a living word, a word that really throbs with 
life from the first letter to the last, such a word you can’t 
Sorget. 

I suppose this is why our church is apparently so careless 
about having all its people constantly repeat the same words 
at the same time. It acts on the principle that, if words can 
be forgotten, they are as well forgotten. 

It is enough for the living seed to fall upon good soil, 
and it is enough for a living word to fall upon a living heart. 
Forget it! It is the food the hungry soul has been starving 
for, and instantly it is transformed into blood that nourishes 
man forever. Forget the words of Jesus! Some of them, 
no doubt, were temporary words, not for all time; and these 
words fell upon ignorant ears, and ignorant councils have 
kept them all, by main force, as of equal value. But words 
that require main force to keep them are an injury, when so 
kept. Were the stake, the dungeon, the Inquisition, Heaven- 
appointed means for keeping the faith pure? When force is 
summoned to sustain the truth, you may be sure it is only 
a half-truth you are sustaining. 

Forget a really living word! 
Prodigal Son! 


Forget this parable of the 
It couldn’t be forgotten. There never were 
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any men inspired to see that each syllable Jesus uttered was 
recorded just right: there were never any councils inspired 
to deduce any creed from his words. The living words 
Jesus uttered couldn’t be vecorded wrong. It isn’t possible to 
make a mistake in any really living word. You couldn’t 
hear it wrong. You couldn’t write it wrong. It would write 
itself; and any word we dispute about and scold about and 
anathematize each other about isn’t worth the time or paper 
or breath wasted upon it. Men need not put a band around 
truth, lest it fly apart. Truth it is which holds the world 
together. 

Forget the parable of the Prodigal Son! There never was 
a choicer thing uttered on the globe. Could a mother who 
had sacrificed and denied herself every luxury and comfort, 
making self-denial the habit of her life in order that her son 
might receive a thorough education, and who, at last, had 
been privileged to see her boy on graduation day receive his 
diploma with honors,— could she forget that sight? It was 
the one thing she had lived for, and, in order that it might 
hear those blessed words from the lips of Jesus, was the one 
thing this mother earth had lived for these countless ages. 
Mineral had changed to vegetable, vegetable to animal, ani- 
mal to man, and man had struggled up through all the stages 
of savagery and barbarism in order that he might hear those 
blessed words. ‘The ear was shaped for what? Above all 
things, it was shaped to hear this parable. Humanity forget 
it! Why, the breezes of Galilee would have treasured these 
words until somebody should be born capable of hearing. 

The prodigal son is of course the central figure of the 
parable of love and forgiveness. But the elder son is not to 
be forgotten or despised. He was not second in his father’s 
affections. I do not think he was the selfish son often 
pictured. He, too, asked of his father the same thing as the 
younger boy,—love. Oh, no! WHe asked a kid. “Thou 
never gavest me so much as a kid.” No, it was not the kid 
so much he was after as some token of his father’s affection. 
The father had evidently taken too much for granted. Per- 
haps he had taken too much for granted in the case of the 
younger boy. Not till he was lost did he awake to know the 
worth of human love and the importance of giving it expres- 
sion. Only a flower plucked with somebody expressly in 
mind; but how all abstract love pales in presence of such a 
trifle ! 

The older boy wanted not a kid, but wanted love; wanted 
not what his father had, but wanted him to give a part of 
himself. He had seen his father’s sorrow and anguish as the 
months wore on, and no returning footsteps of the prodigal 
were heard; and, when at last the news came that the boy 
was coming, he had seen the father rush forth to meet him 
across the fields). He had seen the father’s arms thrown 
about his neck, and the tears of joy rain upon his head; but 
he had never, perhaps, once felt his father’s arms around his | 
neck. That was what he wanted, love,—not a kid. 

Christianity did not mean a new definition of God, a new 


‘thought, a new theory: it meant that then, for the first time 


in its history, humanity — not an isolated prophet here and 
there, but humanity — felt the arms of the Eternal clasped 
about its neck. After the rich outflow of his affection 
upon his lost boy it is strange the father did not have a 
little deeper insight into the needs of his elder son. His 
answer was, “Son, all I haveis thine.” It is almost pathetic. 
The elder boy hadn’t really asked for what he had, but had 
asked for a part of himself, just as he had seen him lavish his 
inmost soul upon the disobedient lad. Not that the father’s 
heart was not full of love for his elder boy; but the elder boy 
wanted some expression of it. 

Before Christ mankind saw the beautiful earth and th 
glorious skies. The stars had perhaps a deeper meaning 
for them than for us. ‘They saw the Almighty’s possessions,— 
“all he had”; but there was a lack, an emptiness. A host 
might say to his guests, through his servants, “ Make your- 
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selves at home,” — use all these rooms, these lawns, everything 
is at your disposal. But if the host never appeared, as time 
wore on the guests would weary: they would not be sure of 
his cordiality, his welcome. If he really enjoyed their pres- 
ence he would come out from his seclusion. “ All I Aave is 
thine”; but how about the best gift at your disposal, how 
about yourself? they would feel like asking. _ 

That father’s real nature was disclosed not in what he 
said to the older son, but in what he did to the younger. 
One tear of love is a sphere containing greater wealth than 
this globe, were it solid gold to the core. 

Christianity put a Aeart into the world’s religion. It had 
everything else. It 4ad the wisest philosphies: we have none 
wiser. But it wanted something more: it hungered for some- 
thing more. For one thing Christianity taught the relative 
value of love. The Old Testament taught the superiority of 
wisdom to gold, silver, precious stones. The New taught 
that love precedes even wisdom. Jesus taught that the Cre- 
He taught 
that the host comes forth from perpetual retirement from the 
face of his guests. 

The human heart is terribly bold, audacious. It looks 
squarely into the heavens, and says: No, your meadows and 
rivers are not enough, your oceans and mountains are not 
enough, your gold and diamonds will not answer. 1 want not 
yours: I want you. And, when humanity knew what it really 
wanted, it got it. When it had learned to ask, it instantly 
received; and it learned really to ask first in Jesus. But 
ages of preparation were needed before Jesus could be born 
what he was. He could have been born nowhere else than 
in Palestine. Jesus was what he was because Israel was the 
noble nation it was. His nerves, his brain, his feelings, his 
thoughts, were largely. what they were because of inheritance. 
The finding of God was his because the searching had been 
Israel’s. Had Israel not searched, Jesus could not have 


- found. 


But what did he find? He found the Eternal’s new, best 
name of love. He found not that God simply says, “Son, 
all I have is thine,” but “Son, I am thine.” And it is this 
giving of himself to humanity that men have puzzled them- 
selves about. How does he do it? He does it by literally 
dying himself on the cross has been the mistaken but ac- 
cepted answer. God gave himself! Still, in a measure, 
God gave himself then, and God gives himself. Christ 
called attention to the general fact of God’s giving him- 
self, not simply to the fact of his giving rain and sun- 
shine, but to the fact of his giving himself. And Jesus felt 
this inflowing of the infinite love so mightily into his own 
soul that at times he could hardly separate his own identity 
from that of the Creator’s. It is as if the Bay of Fundy 
should be endowed with consciousness. With such tre- 
mendous leaps and bounds it would feel the mighty tides 
surge through it that it might exclaim that the entire ocean 
were pouring itself along its channels. 

God gives himself,— through human affections, through 
the affections. of men and of animals of the field and of birds 
of the air, wherever there is love. Why, the presence of 
maternal love in the heart of the mole for its little ones, 
buried out of sight in the ground, never to see one ray 
of light, has more significance as to the real meaning of 
creation than the loftiest mountain chain that rises from the 
plains of Asia, perpetually bathed in eternal sunshine. 

It is this fact of internal love bathing creation, creeping 
along the invisible nerves of almost invisible insects, along 


the nerves of humming-bird and eagle, to break forth into 


divine beauty in human lives, it is this fact to which Jesus 
calls attention. 

Some of you recall the story’ of the little shepherd-dog 
mother, which appeared in the Christian Register. The assist- 
ant herders came in to camp to say that more than twenty 
sheep were missing. Two male dogs were standing near, but 
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the herder said that neither Tom nor Dick would do. Flora 
must go. It was urged that her foot was sore, that she had 
been hard at work all day, was nearly worn out and must 
feed her puppies. The sun was setting. There was no time 
to lose. Flora was called, and told to hunt for the lost 
sheep, while her master pointed to a great forest. She 
raised her head, but seemed very loath to leave her babies. 
The boss called sharply to her. She rose, looked tired and 
low-spirited, and with head and tail down trotted off toward 
the forest. The next morning the narrator went over to 
camp to see if she found the strays. Just then the sheep 
were seen returning, driven by the little dog, who did not 
raise her head, but crawled to her puppies and fell asleep. 
Think of the vast, gloomy forest and that little creature, with 
the sore foot and her heart crying for her babies, limping 
and creeping about in the wild cafions all through the dark 
hours, finding and gathering in the lost sheep. 

If the fidelity Jesus praised in the shepherd who leaves . 
the ninety-and-nine to find the one had something of the 
divine in it, so did the fidelity and love of that little mother. 
It is the significance of love, wherever found, to which I call 
attention. It is God coming. Men said of Jesus, “ Behold, 
how he loves!” Jesus said of God, “ Behold, how he 
loves!” and gave us the imperishable picture of the human 
father going forth with tears of gladness to meet the erring 
son. 

There is one thing more I wish to add. The elder son 
didn’t know that he had already entered upon his inheritance, 
because he didn’t know that his father really loved him. We 
may say what we will about this present abode of ours. 
Marvellous beyond our powers to grasp are its meanings, 
transcendent is its beauty. But the thinking man is forced 
to the conclusion, You may keep your gems and land and 
seas and skies: I want none of them, if I cannot have some- 
thing more. And that is what our heavenly Father wishes 
us to say. And, when we say it, knowing what we say, a new 
beauty steals over sea and sky. We begin to enter upon 
our inheritance, to realize that it is ours. Humanity is 
God’s child ; and he says, “Son, all I have is thine.” How 
beautiful now are the flowers! It seems as if I never really 
saw a tree before or a blade of grass. If my heavenly 
Father put me upon this ball of earth I will enjoy it. If he 
can enjoy himself jwhile all those planets and suns like 
cannon-balls*ate madly dashing through space life must be 
tremendous sport. And I, too, will throw care away. I, too, 
will drink in rain and sunshine as the lilies do; for my 
heavenly Father careth for me. : 

I have read that a single opal has been thought to fly into 
a million pieces, leaving no trace behind. This globe with 
its iridescent dreams of beauty is, indeed, a gem. Some 
day a similar fate to that attributed to the exploded planet 
for which astronomers watched through the November nights 
may overtake it. In an instant, in the twinkling of an eye, 
it may vanish, and no search for it anywhere through all the 
cracks and crannies of creation avail to find it. But, if we- 
are his and he is ours, this gem, and the entire necklace of 
glittering beads we call suns and stars, may vanish into 
nothingness ; and, if he can stand it, wecan. These are only 
a part of his possessions, pretty playthings. He will still 
live, and we shall still live because we live in him. It is this 
invisible part of our inheritance that is the richest, after all. 
“ Son, all I have is thine; and I am thine.” 


Every stroke of sorrow that issues into light and joy is 
God putting into your hand the key of that sorrow, to unlock 
it for all the poor souls whom you may see approaching it 
through all your future life. It is a noble thing to take that 
key and use it. It is a strange thought to many but it is very 
dear to the souls that really enter into it, that there was some- 
thing in the crucifixion which it is our highest privilege to 
share.—Phillips Brooks. 
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Games and Pastimes. 


Children are forgetting how to play. To 
realize this, one has only to remember that 
between eight and nine hundred games enter 
into the social history of ‘*‘ Merrie England, ’’ 
and then watch the pupils of a Board School 
in recreation time, with their disjointed 
efforts at amusements, their unrelated racings 
and shoutings, their perfunctory attempts at 
leap-frog and kindred sports. 

Foot-ball is very popular in boys’ schools, 
and to be a successful cricketer is to attain 
the pinnacle of fame; but the village pas- 
times, the rhymings and rompings, which 
were organized for children and continued to 
maturity, are fast becoming obsolete. This 
is doubtless an inevitable result of modern 
developments, of the centralization of town 
life, and the waning prosperity of country 
districts. In towns there is time for play, 
but there is little room. Boys find space for 
peg-tops and marbles; but these are not held 
available for girls, who, if they do not sit 
down to eat their lunch or chat in the recess, 
find fun in small infringements of the rights 
of others. There is no person to direct the 
occupations of this period, and the children 
are as helpless in evolving pastimes for them- 
selves as they would be if given a book ina 
foreign tongue and told to read it. Anything 
done in the direction of teaching the art of 
play is due to the good will of amateurs, 
young ladies having inaugurated, in Bermond 
sey and other poor districts of London, corps 
of volunteers, who visit Board School play- 
grounds during recess, and endeavor to impart 
to the children a knowledge of active pas- 
times. It is to be hoped that this excellent 
work will be widely extended, until the play 
teacher becomes a regular member of the 
educational staff. 

I remember seeing a Board School girl of 
twelve set to play with two little children 
during a day’s absence of their nurse. She 
was given every facility for amusing them, 
in the shape of toys, balls, battledore and 
shuttlecock, and a spacious and conventionaj 
garden; but, though anxious to acquit herself 
creditably and to ear the shilling she had 
been promised for her day’s services, she 
could think of no means of diverting her 
protégés save by making faces at them. Nat- 
urally, this method did not prove popular. 
When she was sent home in disgrace in the 
afternoon, a friend came as a substitute. 
This little girl of about the same age had 
learned to draw, and by means of her art was 
able to render herself quite an acquisition. 
Apart from this, she would probably have 
been as much at a loss as her predecessor. 

Girls unversed in the art of play, when 
they become mothers in their turn, cannot 
transmit what they do not know: hence the 
dull lives of many children of the poor, their 


occasional trend toward mischief from sheer} 


idle-mindedness. In the past summer I gave 
four excursion tickets for a day at the seaside 
to a man and woman and two children of the 
working class. I learned afterward that the 
grown-ups took a yacht trip together, leaving 
the. children, boy and girl, to play on the 
beach till their return. But the latter had not 
acquired the art of play, and they could not 
perform a miracle of evolution under unfa- 
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miliar conditions. They simply sat on the 
sand, holding their lunch-basket between 
them, till the return of their seniors, between 
two and three hours later. Doubtless, the 
spectacle of the sea and the myriads of chil- 
dren adjacent to it was sufficiently interest- 
ing; but the thought of those forlorn, im- 
movable little spectators of the enjoyment of 
others is not without pathos. 

Play is one of the children’s rights, and 
knowledge of the art of play becomes ulti- 
mately a parental privilege. 

The two most successful and popular chil- 
dren’s nurses I ever knew could neither read 
nor write; but they were perfect Grimms in 
the matter of legendary lore and walking 
dictionaries of fireside sport. They took 
pleasure in the games they taught and the 
stories they told, and that is an important 
point to indicate. Both were mature women ; 
and yet both thoroughly enjoyed ‘‘ Barney 
and Johnnie’’ and ‘‘Dingle Dosy,’’ and, 
unless when under the observation of scornful, 
mature eyes, were willing to hop the strenu- 
ous measure, ‘*‘Shoo! the Lily Cock.’’ They 
possessed the natural faculty of drama to a 
striking degree, and became for the moment 
the characters they spoke of when discussing 
the adventures of those immortal and immoral 
persons, ‘‘Puss in Boots’’ and ‘‘Jack of the 
Bean-stalk.’’ 

In the presence of older people the frolic 
spirit of these adventures waned. Many years 
later I sought to hear again the stirring 
chronicles of ‘‘Pretty Peggy,’’ and of the 
golden parrot whose adviser was a bunch of 
speaking leaves; but the lips that had dis- 
coursed of them so gayly fifteen years before 
only smiled deprecatingly, and said: ‘‘It’s 
not fool tales like them I’d be afther tellin’. 
Maybe they’re good enough to amuse bits of 
childher wid, but that’s all.’’ And yet to 
have amused the ‘‘bits of childher’’ is to 
have rendered a service that is remembered 
affectionately to-day, when the grass is green 
over that capital playfellow and the ‘‘chil- 
dher’s’’ heads are being touched to silver by 
Time’s cold finger.—Leisure Hour. 


The Evolution of the Soul. 


We can never have any philosophy till we 
know the true conception of psychogenesis. 
It is the object of education to fit the man to 
the Church, home, State, as they now exist. 
We never can have philosophy of teaching 
till we are on the basis that this life is only 
a transition to something better. 

I wish to suggest some rather risky things. 
I can barely suggest them, as each one would 
take hours to discuss. Have we any traces of 
the primitive native life in the soul? There 
are some indications that there are. In the 
human embryo there is a distinct fish stage, 
the gill-slits, and aquatic brain. Then there 
is seen an amphibian structure, and then the 
animal, This hydropsychosis, if there is 
such a thing, is a remnant of the water age. 
There is an amphibian tendency in the human 
eye: in some adults there are white spots on 
the neck where the gill-slits closed up. 
Children react peculiarly to water. When 
they are put into water for the first time, they 
instinctively begin to paddle,=*The obvious 
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way of explaining this is that man first knew 
the sea: he was connected with it for some 
time. 

Then we know that we in some way had 
arboreal ancestors. Children have a peculiar 
clinging power when only a day or two old, 
but it is lost soon. We have the non-opposi- 
tion of the thumb in the child, and the 
mobility of the toes of a child; and the 
creasing of a child’s foot seems to show an 
even greater mobility. 

The fear of an open space, which is found 
sometimes in children, seems to be a remnant 
of the tree life. The positions of an ape in 
sleep and of a child are the same. The rock- 
ing to put a child to sleep seems to be a rem- 
nant of the tree life. Then there were tree 
myths, tree religions, and superstition. 

A third is the relation of animals. Chil- 
dren have forty-four fears of animals, known 
and unknown. Some children imagine spe-' 
cial animals: some fear the animals in the 
geography. There is a horror of big eyes 
and big teeth and shaggy sides in children. 
The struggle between man and animals sug- 
gests what an effect it may have had on the 
human mind. The migration tendencies in 
children is another sign. Primitive man was 
nomadic. There were periodical migrations 
to and from the seashore. We have people 
of this kind in the globe-trotters, the gypsy 
class of people. There is a disposition to 
see something new; and there is homesick- 
ness, which is a pull in the other direction. 
When a child begins to walk, it wants to run 


away. Then there is a tendency to follow 
things. There is a fetichism in little chil- 
dren. Some have dolls or woolly dogs, which 


they keep with them all the time, which they 
talk to, and which seem more real than the 
parents. The doll, some writers say, was an 
idol. 

The fashion of bullying and teasing is 
strong in children, sometimes so strong as to 
cause crime. It seems to be an outcrop of 
the old fighting instinct, one man against the 
other. Hazing is another development of 
this instinct. There are very many other 
points. There is the fear of darkness. Dark- 
ness was a dangerous time for primitive man, 
and there is that nervous horror of darkness 
in children. 

We have the passion of lying. Children 
Icve to lie. Everything they imagine is real, 
and there is a peculiar sort of bravado in a | 
child when it lies. We have plenty of cases 
in psychology of people who like to say black 
is white just for the pleasure of saying so. 
There have been charlatans who seem to en- 
joy inventing preposterous lies, and making 
people believe them. Then there is the pro- 
pensity for reverie and day-dreaming. How 
can we explain dreams, when we know ‘that 
some of them never could have come to us in 
our life? 

There is animism in children: the strong 
sense of smell, imitation, mimicry, are all 
found strongest in them. The real child is 
a more real child than the manikin child, 
the child of books, that we are apt to con- 
ceive of., The child passes through all these 
stages, and we must conform our education 
to them. Education consists of exhausting 
each stage as we come to it. The moral 
faculties must be developed first, for these 
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control our savage propensities. Otherwise 
we shall not develop as we should. We all 
know that man is not at the goal of evolu- 
tion; and I believe, when we come to know 
the evolution of the soul, we shall recognize 
that all types of life are brothers. Best of 
it all is the optimism with which evolution 
faces the future, that we are still advancing 
toward a goal the perfection of which we 
cannot conceive.—From an Address by Stanley 
ffall. - 


Destruction of the Birds. 


A circular of the New York Zodlogical So- 
ciety opens with the declaration, which is 
only a moderate expression of the truth, that 
‘‘the annihilation of the finest birds and 
quadrupeds of the United States is a crime 
against civilization which should call forth 
the disapproval of every intelligent Ameri- 
can.’” The second annual report of the so- 
ciety (for 1897) contains an article on this 
subject by Mr. William T. Hornaday, which 
sets forth some remarkable facts concerning 
the rate at which the destruction of Nature’s 
It is not credit- 
able to American science or American man- 
hood that most of the measures that have 
been adopted for the protection of animal life 
in this country have been taken in the inter- 
est and at the urgency of sportsmen, or to 
prevent killing the poor creatures in an 
irregular way, in order that they may be more 
conveniently killed in the regular way. Mr. 
Hornaday has a fairly satisfactory number of 
reports in answer to his inquiries concerning 
the rate at which birds are disappearing from 
thirty-six States. 

From these he has compiled a graphic table 
for thirty States, taking care to keep within 
the conservative limit in every particular, 
which shows that forty-six per cent. of the 
birds of the country have been destroyed 
within the last fifteen years, the State aver- 
ages ranging from ten per cent. in Nebraska 
and twenty-seven per cent. in Massachusetts 
to seventy-five per cent. in Connecticut, Ind- 
ian Territory, and Montana, and seventy- 
seven per cent. in Florida. In North Caro- 
lina, Oregon, and California the balance of 
bird life has been maintained ; and in Kansas, 
Wyoming, Washington, and Utah it has in- 
creased, Kansas, with its law absolutely for- 
bidding traffic in certain birds, being the 
‘tbanner State.’’ ‘‘The western part of the 
State of Washington reveals the uncommon 
paradox of a locality being filled up with 
bird forms because of the clearing away of 
the timber.’? The agencies bringing about 
the destruction of our animal life are many 
and various. There are the ‘‘sportsmen,’’ of 
whom Mr. Hornaday registers five kinds, all 
eager to ‘*kill something,’’ hunting for one 
hundred and fifty-four species of ‘‘game- 
birds,’’ and, when these fail, taking the song- 
birds in their place. 

If the reports are true, the boys of America 
are the chief destroyers of our passerine birds 
and other small non-edible birds generally. 
“The majority of them shoot the birds, a 
great many devote their energies to gathering 
eggs, and some do both.’’ Then there are 
the women wearing birds or feathers in their 
hats. Egg-collecting, which was fostered at 
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one time as encouraging interest in natural 
history, has increased till it has become an 
abuse as dangerous and destructive as any of 
the others; and even genuine scientific col- 
lectors are advised to call a halt. Mr. 
Hornaday concludes that, under present con- 
ditions and excepting in a few localities, the 
practical annihilation of all our birds, except 
the smallest species, and within a compara- 
tively short period, may be regarded as abso- 
lutely certain to occur. 


Brunhilda. 


Brunhilda, shadows touched of sunlight seem 
To lurk within thy musing maiden eyes 
Below the depths, where unexplored there lies, 
As ina sleep, a dim remembered dream 
Of autumn dusks along an ancient stream 
Which in old Norseman forests had its rise 
And, murmuring seaward under brooding skies, 
Shot far upon the sea its silver gleam: 
The wind-swept German Sea, mist-blown and gray, 
Whereon thy Viking fathers, sons of war, 
Sought the bold tempest as a boy his play, 
Exultant in the elemental roar 
Of wind and wave and warriors’ battle fray, 
Bequeathing life to thee in primal store. 


— Charles Tilden Sempers, in Ainslee’s Magazine. 


Literature. 


Twenty Famous Naval Battles.* 


A history of twenty famous naval battles, 
clearly and simply told, could not fail to be 
an interesting and useful book. In the book 
before us the interest lies in the subject-mat- 
ter rather than in the way in which it is 
handled. The style is often careless, and 
sometimes verbose. Nearly all that is told 
has been better told before. Many things 
are dwelt upon that might have been omitted. 
The chief merit of the book is that it brings 
together in two handsome and handy volumes 
pictures of naval warfare in all its phases, 
from the battle between Greek and Barbarian 
galleys at Salamis, 480 3.c., to the destruc- 
tion of Cervera’s fleet off Santiago. 

We Americans have always been a sea- 
loving people, though so many of us live a 
thousand miles from salt water. We name 
our battleships after States that have no sea- 
board. Dewey hails from Vermont, and 
Farragut was born in Tennessee. A canal 
across the isthmus and the certain growth of 
our Pacific trade will make us the greatest 
seafaring nation in the world. Americans 
will always enjoy reading naval history, 
ancient or modern. Ancient history the most 
of it is. ‘The seventy-four-gun ship of a 
hundred years ago is as far out of date as the 
trireme of Salamis. Farther, perhaps; for 
the destroyer of the twentieth century may be 
nearer in form and action to the galley of the 
ancient Greeks than any war-vessel that 
Nelson ever saw. 

Prof. Rawson does well to begin his series 
with Salamis. It was more than a famous 
battle. It decided a contest between two 
opposing civilizations. Like Sobieski’s vic- 
tory over the Turks at Vienna, it saved 
Europe from the domination of the East. 
We can say the same of Lepanto, fought two 


*Twenty Famous Navat Batties. Salamis to San- 
tiago. By Edward Kirk Rawson. New York; Thomas 
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thousand years later. Actium was a battle 
of Roman against Roman. It sank the fort- 
une of Mark Antony, and made Augustus 
master of the world. These three great bat- 
tles the author has carefully studied, and he 
describes them with spirit. Here, however, 
as elsewhere throughout the book, his narra- 
tive is weakened and disfigured with rhetoric. 
The difference between good and bad histori- 
cal style could not be made clearer than by 
reading Prescott’s account of the battle of 
Lepanto, and comparing it with Prof. Raw- 
son’s. 

John Fiske has said that the destruction of 
the Spanish Armada in 1588 was the begin- 
ning of the history of America. It foreshad- 
owed the maritime supremacy of England, 
which in time gave the control of this conti- 
nent to an English-speaking people. The 
sea-fights of England against Spain, Holland, 
and France, by which English naval suprem- 
acy was won, bring us down to the War of 
1812. They are narrated with clearness and 
force. This is, on the whole, the best part 
of the work in style and method of treat- 
ment. 

The battles of the navy of the United States 
have been so often and so well described that 
no historian can expect to give his readers 
much about them that is new. We have here 
the Constitution and the Guerriere, Perry’s 
victory on Lake Erie, the Monitor and the 
Merrimac, the Kearsarge and the Alabama, 
Mobile Bay, Manila Bay, and Santiago. Of 
these, several may be called epoch-making 
battles. The capture of the Guerriere and 
the other American victories that followed 
made quite as great a sensation at the time 
as Dewey’s victory created year before last. 

Maclay, in the introduction of his history 
of the navy, says that, up to the outbreak of 
the War of 1812, the British navy, in two 
hundred actions between single ships, had 
been defeated only five times; while during 
the two and a half years of naval warfare 
with the United States it sustained fifteen 
defeats in eighteen engagements. Prof. 
Rawson’s description of these brilliant naval 
battles of American ships is full, clear, and 
graphic. It is regrettable that one who can 
write so well, when he simply tries to describe 
the movements of ships and the stirring in- 
cidents of battle, should so often weaken the 
narrative by straining after effect and inter- 
larding moral reflections, which might better 
be left to the imagination of the reader. 
One surprising omission is to be noted. 
Over thirty pages each are given to the battle 
of Lissa, fought in 1866, between Austrian 
and Italian ships, and to the capture of the 
Peruvian Huascar by the Chileans in 1879; 
while the battle between the Chinese and 
Japanese, off Yalu River, in 1894, is not 
noticed at all. In many ways, it was one of 
the most notable battles of modern times. It 
was fought with modern ships and modern 
guns, and with splendid bravery on both 
sides. The evolutions of the Japanese fleet 
would have done honor to any admiral of any 
navy. To us Americans the subject is of 
especial interest. The battle off Yalu River 
and the subsequent operations at Wei-Hai- 
Wei have suddenly shown the Japanese as’ a 
formidable sea’ power. They have learned 
from Western nations the modern art of war. 
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without losing their national pride, their 
desperate courage, or their habit of unques- 
tioning obedience. We may almost say of 
them, as Macaulay said of Cromwell’s Iron- 
sides, that ‘‘they moved to victory with the 
precision of machines, while burning with 
the wildest fanaticism of crusaders.’’ With 
them the people of the United States will 
have to reckon either as friends or enemies. 
While we are in the Philippines, they are 
our close neighbors; and, until an isthmus 
canal is cut, our Pacific Coast is in easier 
reach from Japan than from the important 
naval stations of the United States. Sending 
the Oregon around Cape Horn may do once 
in a while: it will not do as a regular part 
of our naval policy. 


THEIR. SILVER WEDDING JOURNEY. By 
W. D. Howells. Illustrated. In two vol- 
umes. New York: Harper & Brothers. $5 
a set.—Since Their Wedding Journey was 
taken and the record of it was printed, a 
quarter of a century has passed. ‘The groom 
and bride have passed on into middle life. 
They have worked hard. They have had 
many joys and sorrows. For the last nine 
years the happy bridegroom of earlier days, 
grown now into the white-bearded editor, 
has ground in the mill in the city of New 
York. Weariness overtakes him, and his 
sympathetic publisher suggests that he has 
more than earned a Sabbatical year of rest 
and recreation. The silver wedding journey 
is therefore taken. In Europe, Mr. March 
and his wife go over ground made familiar 
by earlier travels, and try, with more or less 
success, to realize the sentiments and the 
memories of their youth. Mrs. March has 
an invincible instinct for match-making and 
a perennial interest in the love affairs of all 
the young men and maidens who come within 
the range of her observation. Her husband 
maintains an attitude of mild disdain and 
philosophic impartiality. Like the earlier 
story, this one is an admirable guide-book 
for the places visited and described; but it 
is a guide-book illustrated by living pictures 
of the men and women, and especially the 
Americans, who come and go across their 
line of travel. Some have complained that 
the journey, with its minute descriptions, is 
of inordinate length, and shows a tendency 
to prosiness on the part of the author. But 
it is a book not to be read all at once, in 
haste to arrive at the conclusion. It seems 
to have been written in a leisurely way, with 
infinite pains; and it certainly is written 
with an insight into human character and a 
skill in depicting it which mark the author’s 
growth in wisdom. With its silver cover, 
protecting a delicate binding in silver and 
white, these two portly volumes make a gift 
so appropriate that buyers who are bent on 
celebrating the silver wedding of their friends 
will scarcely escape their enticement. The 


publishers have cunningly set the trap into’ 


which many will fall with gladness, because 
the choice of a silver wedding gift will be 
made for them inevitable. 


Briron AND Borr: Boru S1pEs OF THE 
SouTH AFRICAN QUESTION. By Right Hon. 
James Bryce, M.P.; Sydney Brooks; A 
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Diplomat; Dr. F. V. Engelenburg; 
Blind; Andrew Carnegie; Francis Charmes; 


Demetrius C. Boulger; Max Nordau. With 
map and illustrations. Reprinted by permis- 
sion from the Morth American Review. Har- 


per & Brothers: New York. $1.25.—The 
diverse opinions expressed in this series of 
essays are mostly opinions such as in ad- 
vance any well-furnished critic would be able 
to ptedict from the character and previous 
record of the writers. Many facts are given; 
but a fact which passes through the mind of 
Mr. Bryce comes out bearing little resem- 
blance to the same fact after it has passed 
through the mind of Mr. Chamberlain or 
Cecil Rhodes. The sub-title, ‘‘Both Sides 
of the South African Question,’’ is hardly 
justified by the contents of this volume, 
which are to a large degree pro-Boer. Still, 
the reading of these essays will help a little 
in clearing up the tangle of fact and com- 
ment, of cross-purposes, half-purposes, and 


‘*bluff,’? which have made it possible for| 


honest men to take opposite sides in the con- 
troversy with full assurance that they are jus- 
tified by the facts. The most powerful and 
authoritative statement is made by Mr. Bryce. 
He reviews the history of Cape settlements 
from the beginning, and traces the causes 
which have led to the outbreak of war. 
While he is evidently opposed to the conduct 
of the Colonial Office and the cabinet of Lord 
Salisbury, he declines to publish in America 
strictures on his political opponents. He 
holds the scales in such even balance that his 
readers may easily range themselves with the 
Briton or the Boer, according to their pre- 
possessions and sympathies. The general 
impression left by the pleading on both sides 
is that either Secretary Chamberlain or Presi- 
dent Kruger, being wise and patient, might 
have avoided the war. Who is most blam- 
able does not clearly appear from anything 
written in these essays. 


FRIENDS AND HELPERS. Compiled by 
Sarah J. Eddy. Boston: Ginn & Co. 70 
cents.—Miss Eddy’s faithful, intelligent 
work for the inculcation of more humane 
sentiments in children and others is well 
known, and it has been proved through years 
of faithful service in this direction. No one 
could be better fitted than she to prepare a 
book of supplementary reading for children 
of ten and twelve years, which should teach 
them to treat all living creatures with con- 
siderate kindness and to appreciate the ser- 
vices of man’s helpers in the animal world. 
The selections have been chosen with great 
care, and include both prose and verse from 
really good writers, beautifully illustrated. 
Miss Eddy says truly: ‘‘Children have tender 
hearts and quick sensibilities, but they some- 
times lack imagination and sympathy through 
their ignorance of actual conditions. They 
are easily influenced by one whom they love 
and respect, and the teacher’s power to make 
the world better by pointing out the great 
duty of humanity should find more scope in 
our educational systems.’’ If such books as 
this had been always in general use, we 
should not be offended so often by the sight 
of hats, upon which, in Mr. Hopkinson 
Smith’s expression, it seems as if a bird had 
lighted and then exploded. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF SPAIN. By James Russell 
Lowell. Compiled by Joseph Gilder. With 
an Introduction by A. A. Adee. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—These se- 
lections from official despatches, written by 
Mr. Lowell during his service as minister to 
the court of Spain, have a peculiar and ex- 
ceptional interest. The first of those, which 
have been chosen for reproduction by Mr. 
Gilder, describe the domestic politics of 
Spain, a subject on which, as Lowell said 
himself, he was somewhat chary‘of despatches, 
having been taught by experience that trust- 
worthy political prophets are as rare as great 
discoverers in science. One bit of prophecy 
into which he was led by circumstances, on 
which he was commenting, was that ‘‘sooner 
or later the final solution will be a conserva- 
tive republic, like that of France.’’ Other 
letters describe the royal marriage of King 
Alfonso with his cousin, the Princess Mer- © 
cedes, the attempt upon his life, the sad 
death of the young queen, and the king’s 
later marriage to the Archduchess, Maria 
Cristina. All are good reading, especially 
in this period of interest in Spanish affairs. 
Mr. Gilder notes the similarity between the 
conditions revealed by Washington Irving’s 
despatches of fifty years ago, Mr. -Lowell’s 
of thirty years later, and: the-conditions to- 
day. . och aritatiine ale 


Satmon P. Cuasz. By Albert Bushnell 
Hart. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25.—Prof. Hart has written in his usual 
clear and impartial manner of the man of 
whom Lincoln said, ‘‘Chase is about one 
and a half times bigger than any other man 
I ever knew.’’ He presents him as the cen- 
tral figure in three episodes of great historical 
importance, —the Western political anti-slav- 
ery movement, the financial measures of the 
Civil War, and the process of judicial recon- 
struction. Therefore, as the writer himself 
says, the biography is intended to be a brief 
history of these three epochs as seen through 
the activity of the anti-slavery leader, the 
financier, and the jurist. This is a valuable 
and interesting study. In the final chapter 
Prof. Hart sums up briefly the qualities and 
results of Chase’s public services, and ana- 
lyzes also the causes of his failure to leave an 
impression of super-eminence. The book is 
dedicated, with the gratitude of a son, to 
Albert Gaillard Hart, ‘‘abolitionist, under- 
ground railroad conductor, liberty man, 
Union soldier.’’ 


HAwall AND ITs PEOPLE. By Alexander S. 
Twombly. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co.— 
Dr. Twombly presents in this volume a read- 
able history of Hawaii, ‘‘the land of rainbow 
and palm,’’ which will be interesting to older 
people as well, He begins with the folklore 
of the early inhabitants, when legend and 
myth abounded. Helen of Troy has her. 
counterpart in this narrative; and the story 
of Pele, the goddess of the volcano, is really 
a nature myth. Capt. James Cook first- 
brought the islands to the notice of the civil- 
ized world in 1778, after which the inhabi- 
tants, hitherto isolated and untrained, devel- 
oped rapidly. The author gives full and 
graphic particulars about the noted rulers of 
the island, its gradual progress toward politi- 
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cal freedom, the establishment of the republic, 
and the more familiar events of recent his- 
tory. The numerous illustrations have been 
selected from original photographs, and add 
to the interest of the book. 


=: 4 


AN ALPHABET OF CELEBRITIES. By Oliver 
Herford. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
$1.50.—Mr. MHerford’s amusing alphabet 


_ shows his best work in black and white, and 


the likenesses of his celebrated personages 
are astonishingly good, despite the necessary 
touch of caricature. The rhymes, which ac- 
company each letter, group together in incon- 
gruous and somewhat irreverent fashion such 
celebrities as Diogenes, Darwin, and Dante, 
who watch with delight the Darling Bac- 
The Kaiser reads verses to Kipling 
and Keats; Rubinstein plays to Rollo and 
Rembrandt, who wish they were deaf; and 
Godiva refuses gently but firmly to repeat her 
great bare-back feat for the benefit of Gounod 
and Goldsmith. The pictures and verses have 
already appeared in Zife. Border and initial 
letters have been added by Bertram Grosvenor 
Bertram, and the cover design and end papers 
are by Miss E. B. Bird. 


THE Book or LEGENDS. By Horace E. 
Scudder. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
50 cents. —Mr. Scudder has put together fifteen 
of the ancient, persistent legends most familiar 
in literature i in such form that young children 
may read and enjoy them. The proud king, 
the Flying Dutchman, the wandering Jew, 
and all the others belong naturally to the 
period of childhood; and there is no doubt 
that, as Mr. Scudder hopes, some of his 
readers will find keener pleasure in after life 
in the different reappearances of these legends 
in literature because the main story in its 
simplest form has been familiar to them 
from childhood. The collection follows the 

general design of Zhe Book of Fables and The 
‘Book of Folk Stories. 


The Magazines. 


An important feature of the Century during 
the year 1900 will be the ‘‘Talks with Napo- 
leon, ’’ consisting of hitherto unpublished ex- 
tracts from the private diary of Dr. B. E. 
O’Meara, Napoleon’s physician at St. Hel- 
ena. The first instalment appears in the 
February number. A series of articles es- 
pecially interesting in view of the coming] T' 
French Exposition will be those on the 
‘*Paris of To-day,’’? by Richard Whiteing. 
No writer of the day is more generally popu- 
lar than Jacob Riis, and his chapter on 
**Midwinter in New York’’ is an attractive 
feature of the number. He tells incidentally 
of his disappointment at finding neither 
buffaloes nor Indians when he landed in New 
York. Other contents of the number are an 
illustrated group of poems by James W. 
Riley, an anonymous article on Col. Waring, 
and the final instalment of Capt. Slocum’s 
solitary voyage. 


The February Ad/antic opens with an inter- 
esting article on ‘‘The Congressional Li- 
brary,’’ written by Librarian Herbert Putnam. 
He sketches its history, strength, and weak- 
ness, contrasting its neglect by Congress with 
the public-spirited treatment of the British 
Museum by the British Parliament. James 
Ford Rhodes contributes a study of the great 


Sera ae Scénes de la Révolution Frangaise. 
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classical writers, Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
Tacitus. W. J. Stillman’s ‘‘Autobiography’’ 
continues a striking picture of times quite 
different from our own, although but a few 
years have intervened, and describes his 
school-days and his experiences at Union 
College. Gerald Stanley Lee writes on 
‘*Journalism as a Basis for Literature,’’ and 
affirms that ‘the literature of the future is in 
the hands of men who shall raise the news- 
paper to its highest power. Especially timely 
is Rollin Lynde Harte’s article on the Mor- 
mons, the power and system of which he 
considers something to be dreaded. In ‘‘The 
American College of the Twentieth Century, ’’ 
Clement L. Smith deprecates the increasing 
elaborateness of collegiate courses, and points 
out the need of a remedy. Besides the instal- 
ment of ‘*To Have and to Hold,’’ there are 
several short stories. The poems of the num-) 
ber are by Clinton Scollard, Alice Brown, 
and others. 


Literary Notes. 


The new general catalogue of Little, 
Brown & Co. includes the books formerly 
published by Messrs. Roberts Brothers. A 
number of books in the new list are of pres- 
ent interest. The death of James Martineau 
lends additional value to his Hours of 
Thought on Sacred Things and to a Life of 
Martineau, by Rev. A. W. Jackson, now in 
preparation. The war between the Boers 
and the English has\called renewed attention 
to the remarkable books by Olive Schreiner. 
The Story of an African Farm, Trooper Peter 
Halket of Mashonaland, and Dream Life and 
Real Life all deal with scenes among the 
Dutch and English in South Africa. 


Books Received. 


From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Villette. By Charlotte Bronté. Haworth Edition. 
Shirley. By Charlotte Bronté. Haworth Edition. 
From D.C. Heath & Co,, Boston. 


Edited 
y O. B. Super. 
From Wright & Potter Printing Company, Boston. 
Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics of Labor. 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
Care and Treatment of Epileptics. By William Pryor 


Letchworth. $4.00. me 
First Principles in Politics. By William Samuel Lilly. 


Eee By William Wycliffe Headlam. $1.50. 
Earthwork out of Tuscany. By Maurice Hewlett. $2.50. 
oe of Bationalty i in the United States. By Taba 
ascom. $1.2 
The Wheat Fohion By Sir William Crookes. $1.25. 
Theodore Baza. By Henry Martyn Baird. $1.50. 
Voices of Freedom. By Horatio W. Dresser. $1.25. 
From the Macmillan Company, ed aa 
The English Church. by William Hunt, M $1.50. 
ae Sear, ue Sunday-school Lessons, By lois Ui. 
almer 
The World aaa, ‘the Individual. By Josiah Royce, Ph.D. 
ae Cambridge Bible. Proverbs. Edited by T. T. 
Pe lah eck 5 cents. ; P 
he Cambridge yee Chronicles. Edited by W. E. 
Barnes, D.D. $1.00. 
From Thomas Whittaker, New York. 
Biblical Tatroduetion By Walter F. Adeney. $2.00. 
From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
Bible Questions. By James M. Campb bell. os .00. 
From Walter Scott, London, England. 
ae Fevchology. of Religion. By Edwin "Diller Starbuck, 
Music Received. 
From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
Toccata. For the piano. By Carl A. Preyer. 
Valse Aragonaise. For the piano. ae Francis ‘Thomé. 
Evening ‘Twilight. For the pianos ord. Adam Hugo. 
Cyprione. For the piano. By JPRS. ¢ 
Springtime. For the piano, By ecdenid : Brandeis. 
Love’s Missing Bow. With cello obligato. Song for 
medium voice. By Mary Knight Woo 


pialogee without Wonise For the piano. By Carl A. 
Nwaleae. For the Vor ee By Génari Karganoff. r 
The Peace of Sacred Song. For medium voice. 


Gigue. For the piano. By Angela Diller. 
Remembrance. Song for medium voice. By Carl Busch. 
Oriana. Valse Gracieuse. For the piano. By J. C 


Macy. 
On eae or Sea. Song for low voice. By Mary Knight 
Wood. ‘ 
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The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting bebe ee study of a —— which can never 
grow old as a0 as man is what This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone , absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
by the clear pr ee ee of this book.—Thke Hartford 
Seminary Recor. 


It is a healthful and i book which no one can read 
without profit.—The New World, 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street. = J De Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN 
GOSPEL 
By Minot J. Savage, D.D. 


The sermons which make up this 
volume were spoken in the Church of 
the Messiah during the season of 1897— 
98. They are printed as delivered,— 
not as literature, but for the sake of 
preaching to a larger congregation than 
can be reached on Sunday morning.‘ 


DEDICATED TO... 


“Those who believe that the message 
of God to his children must be one of 
life and hope instead of a theology 
which teaches death and despair.” 


«2 CONTENTS .. 


Unitarianism. 

“What do you Give in Place of What you 
Take away ?”’ 

Are there any Creeds which it is Wicked for 
us to question ? 

Why have Unitarians no Creed ? 

The Real Significance of the Present Relig- 
ious Discussion. 

Doubt and Faith—both Holy. 

Is Life a Probation ended by Death ? 

Sin and Atonement. 

Prayer and Communion with God. 

The Worship of God. 

Morality Natural, not Statutory. 

Reward and Punishment. 

Things which Doubt cannot destroy. 

Evolution loses Nothing of Value to Man. 

Why are not All Educated People Unitarians ? 

Where is the Evangelical Church ? 


Price $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers. 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, . - Boston, 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
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Che Dome. 
Hard Lines. 


“It really is preposterous,” 

In anguish squeaked the Slate, 
“To write upon my open face 

That three and three make eight.”’ 


“Tt isn’t me,” the Pencil cried 
(Its grammar was not strong): 
“The fingers make me write it down, 
Although I know it’s wrong.” 
—Cassell’s Little Folks. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Heir of Linne. 


BY LOIS WHITNEY, 


The merry art of ballad-making is lost; 
and, for good examples of this spontaneous, 
unschooled, and erratic form of poetic ex- 
pression, we must go back to the old collec- 
tions. In form and treatment the ballads 
represent a younger and simpler age than our 
own, and are thus especially adapted to the 
literary needs of children; while, on the 
other hand, their themes and incidents are 
often correspondingly unsuitable. The sto- 
ries of many famous ballads ought certainly 
to be familiar to every child,—notably, the 
**Robin Hood’’ cycle; and it has been found 
by experience that children, once having be- 
come acquainted with the story of a ballad, 
enjoy reading its earlier, quaint version for 
themselves. ‘‘The Heir of Linne’’ is one of 
these ancient tales. 


Once upon a time there was a noble lord 
of Scotland who had inherited a goodly estate 
and preserved it with thrift and care. He 
married a lovely and gentle-hearted lady of 
high degree, whose chief thought in life was 
to care for the happiness of her young son, 
their only child. This young Lord of Linne 
was a blithe little fellow, as merry as the day 
was long, devotedly fond of his lady mother 
and his indulgent father, absolutely trustful 
of everybody, since he had never known 
aught but kindness himself, and wished 
naught but good to all others. He was not 
even afraid of his father’s steward, John 0’ 
the Scales, of whom the peasants stood 
always in awe, and from whom the keeper’s 
children used to run hot-footed. 

Thus the young lord grew to be tall and 
strong, with no troubles in life worse than 
that of a rainy day, which sometimes inter- 
fered with his promised hunting, and with 
no responsibilities heavier than the duty of 
being brave, active, courteous, and true,— 
obligations to which he took’ naturally. 
Then, however, came suddenly a great sorrow 
in the death of his lady mother; and not 
long after began the illness of his father, 
who seemed to have no desire to look longer 
on the world from which the bright lady of 
Linne had disappeared. With the master’s 
illness came to him serious thoughts of his 
son’s future. ‘‘Ah! woe is me,’’ the good 
man said to himself, ‘‘that I have never 
thought of leaving my son alone, and that I 
have never taught him thrift or prudence.’’ 
At last he took to his bed; and, as he tossed 
in the weariness of illness, he called his son 
to his bedside for a farewell talk. 

’ **Thou hast been a good son to me,’’ he 
said. ‘*But thou art only a boy, and I have 
never taught thee as I should have done. Be 
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wise and prudent, and reflect ever that things 
may change with men. Wherefore promise 
me that, whatever chance may come to thee, 
thou wilt never sell nor give away the poor 
and lonesome lodge that stands away in the 
lonely glen far on the other side of the woods. 
When thou art in trouble, go there, think of 
thy blessed mother.and of me, and thou wilt 
find help in time of need.’’ 

The young lord promised, wondering. 
Then the father kissed and embraced him 
tenderly, turned his face to the wall, and 
died. 

After many days of grieving, the young 
lord turned again to his hunting and enter- 
taining. Friends flocked around him, most 
of whom cared nothing for him, but much 
for what he could give them. He believed 
all their vows of friendship, and poured out 
his treasure lavishly. To one he gave a 
noble hunting horse and three hounds, be- 
cause he had said longingly that he was too 
poor to buy such for himself. For another 
he paid his debts when a cruel creditor was 
about to have him thrown into prison. Toa 
third he even gave an estate, that he might 
have a comfortable home for his bride. And 
in all this giving he thought nothing of him- 
self or his own future needs. Ah, his father 
knew the boy well! 

But the day came when he had no money 
in his purse. His gold was gone and spent. 
John o’ the Scales, who had never said a 
word of caution all these months, and who 
had always kept the lord’s purse well filled, 
seemed suddenly quite another man. He set 
the plain facts before the young lord, and 
told him that he must sell his broad lands, 
his houses, and his fields. In apparent kind- 
ness, however, he offered to buy all for him- 
self, including the lordship, and to give 
therefor great store of gold, enough to make 
the young man rich again. In reality, the 
crafty steward had driven a sharp bargain. 
For, for every pound that he agreed to give, 
the land was well worth three; and I have 
no doubt that the steward had cheated him 
from the very beginning. 

Of course, the young heir—no longer lord 
—had kept his sacred promise to his father, 
not to sell the little lodge; but he gave no 
heed to it, for the time of his real trouble 
had not yet come. Again he had gold 
enough to last a‘ lifetime, he thought; and 
again he called his friends about him, and 
lived merrily and carelessly as before. 

But again the gold waxed thin. His 
friends began to leave him, and the days 
were less care-free. At last the time came 
when he had but three pennies left in his 
purse, —one of brass, one of lead, and one of 
silver. But why should he worry? He had 
helped his friends in their need: surely, they 
would rejoice to help him in turn! And he 
would be wiser now, and he would live dif- 
ferently. 

But, alas and alas! His friends had no 
love for him in his poverty, and scarcely one 
remembered him. He to whom he had given 
the noble horse and hounds sent word that he 
was not at home; he for whom his debts 
had been paid bade his messenger report that 
he had no gold for others, while he for 
whose bride the estate had been provided told 
the young lord to his face that he was but a 
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thriftless loon, and bade him wend his way 
otherwhere. 

The poor fellow had his eyes opened now, 
in truth, to all his past folly; but he knew 
not how to begin life again. In all the 
world he had no shelter but the lonesome 
lodge away in the lonesome glen beyond the 
woods. He remembered that his father prom- 
ised he should there find a trusty friend in 
time of need, but of this he had little hope. 
It was a fearsome place, where the sun never 
shone, where no wholesome breezes ever blew, 
where there was no chair, no table, no cheer- 
ful hearth, no welcome bed. It was deserted, 
shunned by man and beast. From the centre 
beam hung a rope, with a running noose; and 
over it stood these words in plain letters :— 


**Ah, graceless wretch! Hast spent thine all, 
And brought thyself to penury? 


‘fAll this my boding mind misgave: 
I therefore left this trusty friend. 

Let it now shield thy foul disgrace, 

And all thy shame and sorrows end!’’ 

Then, at last, his cup was indeed full. 
Sorrow and shame did their work, and he had 
no thought but to obey the dread command. 
He put the rope about his neck, and sprang 
for the final fall, when, at the first strain on 
the rope, it gave way, and he fell upon his 
knees. To the end of the rope, that thus 
fell about him, was fastened a letter, tied to 
a key of red gold. 

When he had recovered a little from the 
shock and fright, he read the letter. It told 
him of three chests in the wall. Two were 
full of gold, and the third was full of silver; 
and over them was written in broad letters, — 


“*Once more, my son, I set thee clear: 
Amend thy life and follies past.’’ 


This you may well imagine the young lord 
resolved solemnly to do; and, with a clear 
head and a steady heart he soon set himself 
to devise a plan for regaining his lost lands 
and lordship. 

All this time John o’ the Scales was re- 
joicing in his easily won estate, and little 
cared he or his. lady Joan for the poor boy 
by whose ruin they had advanced. A queer 
lord and lady were they,—ill-bred, unjust, 
and proud of their importance. This day 
John sat at a feast with three lords, drinking 
of the wine and laughing over the fate that 
had befallen the young heir. 

Just then up came the young heir himself, 
sad in countenance, poor in appearance. 

**O good John o’ the Scales,’’ quoth he, 
‘‘wilt thou not, for old times’ sake, lend thy 
old master’s son forty pence?’’ 

John stared at him indignantly, misliking 
to be called ‘‘John o’ the Scales’’ instead of 
‘*Lord of Linne.’’ 

‘*Away with thee, thou thriftless loon!’’ 
he cried. ‘‘May a curse rest on my head if 
ever I trust thee with one penny! Begone!’’ 

Meekly the young heir turned to the red- 
faced lady, Joan, who, adorned in satins and 
laces, was enjoying the good feasting. 

‘*Wilt thou not bestow alms on me,’’ he 
entreated, ‘‘in the name of sweet Saint 
Charity ?’’ 

But the wife Joan was more bitter than 
John o’ the Scales. She, too, bade him de- 
part, assuring him that he should be hanged 
if he tarried longer. 


' jeopardy.’’ 
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But there was a good man sitting at the 
table, whose heart was otherwise inclined,— 
a fine, generous fellow, of a different sort 
than the young heir had previously known. 

‘‘Tum again, thou heir of Linnel’’ he 
cried. ‘‘Thou hast been a right noble lord. 
J’il lend thee forty pence gladly, and forty 
more, if need be; and thou,’’—turning to 
John o’ the Scales, who sat by, furious at 
the interruption,—‘‘thou shouldst indeed ask 
him to feast with us; for thou hadst his 
lands at a right good bargain.’’ 

‘*A right good bargain?’’ repeated John, 
angrily. ‘‘Nay, but I lost by that same bar- 
gain; and, to prove it, heir of Linne, here I 
offer thee back thy lands for a hundred marks 
less than I had them of thee in the first 
place.’ And then he and his wife set up 
a great shout of derision, for little dreamed 
they that John would be taken at his word. 

‘Quickly was the bargain clinched before 
all these witnesses. Quickly did the heir, 
again the Lord of Linne, draw out three bags 
of gold. Quickly did John o’ the Scales 
change his face and his manner, though he 
could speak never a word. 

And the Lord of Linne counted out the 


broad pieces of gold, with a touch of his 


old-time merriment; while Joan o’ the Scales 
set up a loud wailing and lamenting, blaming 
her husband over and over. 

‘‘Now, well-a-day! well-a-day! Woe is 
my life!’’? she sobbed. ‘‘Yesterday I was 
Lady of Linne, and to-day I’m nothing but 
John o’ the Scales his wife! Oh, well-a- 
day !”’ 

Then the young Lord of Linne turned 
proudly to the guest who had offered him the 
forty pence. 

‘Forty pence thou didst lend me, thou 
good fellow,’’ he said. ‘‘Now I am again 
the Lord of Linne, and for it I return thee 
forty pounds. More than that, I make thee 
keeper of my forest, both of the wild deer 
and of the tame. Thou shalt not regret thy 


“bounteous heart, I promise thee.’’ 


Then he turned again to the dismissed 
steward and his wife. 

‘<Fare thee well, John o’ the Scales!’’ he 
said solemnly. ‘‘Fare thee well! Let me 
never see thee nor thy wife, Joan, more; for 
never again will I bring my noble lands in 


Then the Lord of Linne began a long and 
prosperous period of wise, thrifty lordship. 


The Mouse that played Football. 


Norton Browne was a lover of football from 
the time his merry little eyes first fastened on 
the wonderful get-up of his older brother, 
Ralph, the hero of the village eleven. 

In Norton’s baby fashion, he made good- 
natured Ralph understand that he, too, wished 
to wear the football uniform. My! how proud 
he was to show his ‘‘dress-up’’ to the amused 
family! And how indignant he was, too, 
when they all laughed at his funny appear- 
ance, —something between a padded Brownie, 
a circus clown, and.a comic valentine of 
Ralph, somebody said. 

‘This comparison pleased Ralph so much 
that he smuggled his little brother down to 
the photographer’s, fixed him up in the be- 


gan wiggling again. 
almost turned a somersault, and ‘then settled 
back again. 
sitting position. 
hardly daring to breathe, he leaned over the 
crib-rail, and watched—what do you think? 
The very cutest little mouse that ever ran 
across a chiffonier and nibbled at the pin- 
cushion! 
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loved toggery (about eight sizes too large), 
tousled up his baby locks like those of the 
most approved football hero, placed in his 
tiny hands a ball three times the size of his 
head, and, presto! there was the picture of 
the tiniest footballer in the country! 


Norton enjoyed the fun as much as his big 


brother did, and kept the secret stored so 
snugly away in his baby brain that Ralph 


rewarded him by giving him his old football 


pin-cushion when he went away to college. 


Norton was overjoyed, and, when no one was 


looking, often gave an admiring hug to the 
sawdust cushion, with its melon-shaped pieces 
of red and blue silk and its cute little lacing. 


Every night, after mother put him into his 


little brass crib, he lay staring at the shining 
silken stripes till he wandered off to a dream- 
land peopled with long-haired half-backs, 


tacklers, guards, and all the other queer 


things to be seen on a football field. One 
night, just as the long lashes were settling 
down over his little peepers, the pin-cushion 
began to move. 


Yes, it did! There! it 


moved again! Norton sat up to see what 


caused it all; but the queer little cushion 
never budged a bit, just settled down on its 
side for a good, long sleep. 


The next night, however, the cushion be- 
Sometimes, indeed, it 


Norton drew himself up into a 
Quietly, very quietly, 


Perhaps the little animal guessed 
that the football was stuffed with bran: bran 
is a dainty tidbit for a hungry little mouse. 
Anyway, he pulled and tugged away at the 


shoestring lacing, climbed on top the cushion, 
and blinked saucily at Norton, 
scampered friskily away to tell the home 
folk about the prize he had found, the hap- 
piest little mouse in mouseland. 


and then 


The next night Frisky came again, and be- 
gan to nibble a hole in the cushion; and 
Norton was so excited, while watching, that 
he forgot all about the harm mousie might do. 

When Norton told his mother about it the 
next morning, she was a little troubled; for 
she feared that her baby-boy thought, talked, 
and dreamed so much about his cherished 
football that perhaps he might have imagined 
things which did not happen, and could not 
tell the real from his dreams. 

So the next night mother lay down beside 
Norton, and together they quietly watched for 
the coming of the mouse. They had almost 
grown tired of waiting when—there was 
Frisky, sitting jauntily atop the cushion, 
twinkling his little beady eyes, as though he 
would say: ‘‘Hello, there! Watch me go to 
the bottom of this cushion, will you? Good- 
by!?? And down into the bran went his little 
head, Then such a scratching! Down went 
the rest of his body, all but the tips of his 
hind feet and his stiff little tail, The old 
ball wabbled crazily to and fro; and, my! 
how the bran did fly! Frisky seemed to be 
pawing away with his front feet, like a play- 
ful puppy, sending the dust in all directions. 
A few sprinkles even reached Norton, away 
over in his crib, and made him chuckle so 
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loud that the frightened mousie went scam- 
pering back to his hole. 

Norton never knew that after he was asleep 
Frisky brought all his sisters and his cousins 
and his aunts to a midnight party on the 
chiffonnier, where they had the nicest kind 
of a time, dancing and eating up the bran 
which Frisky had pawed out for them. 

The next night Frisky came alone, and went 
to work again, just as though Norton, with 
his father, mother, and sister, were not all 
watching and smiling at him. He worked so 
hard that by morning all the bran was gone, 
leaving the poor, fattened pin-cushion a little 
heap of red and blue rags. 

‘‘Never mind!’’ laughed father. ‘‘The 
old cushion was almost worn out, anyhow! 
I am glad the mice had such a good time.”’ 

‘“So am I,’’ asserted Norton. ‘'Ralph 
said he’d bring mea really one for Christ- 
mas, anyway; and it was such fun to see a 
mouse captain a football game!’’— Youth's 
Companion. . 


Indian Children’s Ice-sleds. 


Indian children cannot go to the store and 
buy their boats, so they make them of blocks 
of ice. They cut from the river great slabs 
of ice, which they trim into proper shape, 
rounding them up in front, rubbing them off 
smoothly, and making holes for the rope in 
the most ingenious way. They procure a 
hollow reed; and, putting a little water into 
it, they blow through it upon the ice. The 
water rises and falls as the child blows or 
draws in his breath, and gradually bores a 
hole through the slab. But the ice-sleds 
would be cold and slippery. So water is 
poured upon it, and a layer of grass, rubbed 
fine, pressed down and frozen into place, and 
the sled is ready. And, tucking their little 
robes around them, away the children go, at 
a speed it would be hard to match by the 
sharp steel runners of our own boys and girls. 
Plan Book. 


Bert: ‘‘I don’t see any use in this geog- 
raphy lesson.’’ Mattie: ‘‘Why, you goosey, 
it’s of the greatest use. It tells you where to 
go when you can’t get there, and describes 
the country and all that. If we had no geog- 
raphy, we’d get lost all over the world. ’’— 
Exchange. 


Little five-year-old Nettie, who had been 
brought up in the city, was spending a few 
days in the country. ‘‘Grandma, what are 
those funny little green things?’’ she asked, 
as they were passing through the garden one 
day. ‘‘Why, those are peas,’’ was the reply. 
‘*Peas!’? exclaimed Nettie. ‘‘I’m s’prised. 
I thought every one knew that peas come in 
tin cans.’’—Z xchange. 


INDIGESTION. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Relieves the sense of fullness, distress 
and pain in the stomach after meals. 
Makes digestion natural and easy. 
Genuine bears name HorsForp’s on wrapper. 


$04 
Good News. 


“The Convention.” 


The Peace ‘‘Convention,’’ as agreed upon 
by the powers at The Hague, is now before 
the United States Senate, with every prospect 
of a speedy and unanimous confirmation. 

So many powers have already agreed to it 
that it is certain that the proposals will go 
into effect as soon as the working. arrange- 
ments can be made. The details of these 
working arrangements are intrusted to a small 
body of the representatives of different gov- 
ernments at The Hague, which seems likely, 
indeed, to be the Jerusalem, or centre of 
peace,’ for all the twenty or more powers. 

The world is not very wise. It is therefore 
very easy for people to sneer, and say, ‘‘ Why 
does not The Hague Conference put an end to 
war in the Philippines and war in South 
Africa?’’ This is a good deal as if, when 
a large manufactory is to be established in a 
new place, just getting ready to work in the 
manufacture of friction matches, some one 
should say, ‘‘Why did not this factory supply 
me with shovels a month ago, when I wanted 
them?’’ The precise truth is, as a few people 
of sense in this world know, that this is an 
agreement between the twenty-six powers who 
were represented at the court of St. Peters- 
burg. The Transvaal was not one of those 
powers. Aguinaldo was not another of those 
powers. There are not many people who ask 
why Rothschild Brothers do not pay the bills 
of John Smith in Montana, for people under- 
stand that Rothschild Brothers only pay the 
debts which members of their own firm con- 
tract. John Smith is not a member of that 
firm, and it does not seem reasonable to ask 
them to pay his bills. But there are plenty 
of people—I meet a dozen of them every day 
—who inquire of me why The Hague Confer- 
ence does not settle the affairs of communi- 
ties who never had anything to do with it 
and never asked it to settle them. 

What is certain now is that the nations 
will appoint a large body of judges, ‘‘recog- 
nized as competent in dealing with questions 
of international law, and as of the highest 
moral reputation,’’ from whom, in the case 
of any reference to the Supreme Tribunal, the 
court shall be chosen. Practically, the only 
question before the American Senate is, Do 
we wish to name four of these assessors, or 
had we rather that Europe should name them 
for herself, and we be counted out? 


Epwarp E. HALE. 


Correspondence. 

... ‘*I have read with interest what you 
write in the Register about the ministry-at- 
large. Mr. Horton, or some one, had mailed 
me a copy, which I read through at once. TI 
wished it had been twice as long, and that 
each of these modest ministers, men and 
women both, would give us, in print, if it 
were only one day’s diary, of what they do 
from hour to hour. 

“‘My work here differs from theirs, of 
course; but I can see that here even the good 
people who employ me and pay my salary 
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have no real idea of the way I spend my 
time and Eliza spends hers from hour to hour. 
‘*Here is the memorandum of eight matters 
to be attended to Wednesday in four fleeting 
hours :— : 


‘“WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


‘*, Doctor and nurse for Mrs. B. 

‘*2, John C.’s letters to the pistol factory. 

‘*3. Meeting about rickety children’s hos- 
pital. 

‘*4,. Mis. Brown and the church Bible at 
Freeport. 

‘*s, How about Mr. and Mrs. Plumptre 
and their board? 

“6, Is Jane Turner the daughter of Job 
Turner or Joseph? [Her ‘settlement’ de- 
pends on this. ] 

‘‘7. Ask Felltham for the address of some 
clergyman in Dallas. 

“*8. Send back Mrs. Oldham’s pagers. 

‘*You used to say that the average man 
supposes that we ministers spend our time in 
writing sermons in the morning and reading 
Hebrew in the afternoon. I heard you say 
this in an ordination sermon. You will see 
that there was not much sermon or Hebrew, 
as I made those eight visits. Now take this 
copy from my memorandum-book for to- 
morrow of simply the red-chalk things. The 
red-chalk things are those to be attended to 
first :— 

‘*t, [They feel sure at the Eagle that poor 
Stephen has been sent to the House of Cor- 
rection.] This means that this poor fellow 
who has been on a spree has got arrested. 
We must find out whether this was at the 
Mill Village or where. 

‘*2, Who is to pay Mrs. F.’s board at the 
Infirmary? 

“3 Note for C., to Mr. C., about his 
place. 

‘4. The papers about Y. T.s’ pension. 
[Y. T. is now growing old. He deserved 
well of the world when he was forty-five, and 
now the world has nothing for him to do. ] 

‘*s. Mrs. McCormick’s Bible lectures. 

**6, The Dermott family will arrive Satur- 
day afternoon: third flat, upstairs, 115 Lin- 
coln Street. He is not with them. Some 
one must call. 

‘*7, Callahan leaves the State Reformatory 
on the 23d at noon. Write to Chris. Eliot 
to meet him. 

“*8. The artist boy. 
Benson. 

‘‘9, What became of Seldin, the machinist 
apprentice? The Foxes will take him on. 

‘*Add to this that the daily mail from boys 
or girls, men or women, who have moved 
from this place to different parts of America, 
averages twenty-five letters daily to be con- 
sidered and answered. Our postage charge 
for December was $22. Now I make no 
complaint. I only say that such work as 
this, in a manufacturing town of one hundred 
thousand people, is more than one man can 
attend to, if you really mean to have it done 
well. I say this privately to my trustees, 
and there is no reason why I should not write 
it to you. 

‘*But I did not set out to say this. I set 
out to say that I wish Mr. Winkley or Mr. 
Eliot, or indeed any of your ministers, would 
give us each one day’s diary, even if it were 


Write to Tarbell or 
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as severely condensed as I have condensed 
mine.’’... 

[I have no right to copy the name of my 
correspondent, nor is it necessary. If Mr. 
Winkley or Mr. Eliot, or any of their coad- 
jutors, would send me such a page from a 
diary, I would print it here; and it would 
be indeed a piece of ‘‘good news.’’—E. E. H.] 


. .. '*The Massachusetts Forestry Associ- 
ation is doing a very sensible thing. They 
have begun a course of free lectures on for- 
estry, illustrated by the stereopticon. Miss 
Mira Lloyd Dock of Pennsylvania is the 
speaker on Monday afternoon next. She will 
speak in Horticultural Hall at four o’clock, 
on ‘Forestry at Home and Abroad.’’’.. . 


God’s Gifts. 


God gave the world his Son; and he was known 

For God’s own Son, because he took the ‘I’hrone 

Of perfect Love, that seeketh not her own; .t 
And freely giving, as to him was given, 

Made Love on earth commune with Love in heaven. 


A perfect gift thy Father gives to thee,— 
Thyself, with all thy powers. Yet all will be 
Imperfect, weak, and in captivity, 
Till thou, his child, give all thyself away 
To God and to thy brother, day by day. 
— Theodore C, Williams. 


The Benevolent Fraternity. 


The article in last week’s Register, on 
‘‘The Benevolent Fraternity of Churches,’’ 
by Dr. Hale, was very interesting. We who 
are engaged in the work felt grateful to him 
for calling attention to the ministry-at-large, 
pointing out attractive features in its career. 
It would be every way a great benefit if more 
attention of this kind were given to the sub- 
ject. No one is better qualified to speak of 
the Benevolent Fraternity than Dr. Hale. 
He has been its stanch advocate and coworker 
these many years. The statement with which 
he concludes this sketch possibly needs a 
little revision. He regrets that the number 
of ministers-at-large has not increased more 
rapidly with the population, and says, ‘‘We 
have but eight men and women to attend to 
this ministry, for which twice that number 
would be insufficient. ’’ 

This is an incidental error; but I think 
the Christian Register readers are entitled to 
know, and Dr. Hale will rejoice to learn, 
that there are thirteen men and women, in- 
stead of eight, who serve the ministry-at- 
large as the central corps. Added to this are 
fully fifty or sixty paid workers and instruc- 
tors, and nearly, if not quite, two hundred 
volunteer helpers. Thus it will be seen that 
the increase of the working force of the 
ministry-at-large, from the time of Gray, 
Waterston, and Tuckerman, has really in- 
creased in much larger proportion than the 
growth of the community. At the time to 
which Dr. Hale refers, by way of contrast, 
the organization of the Benevolent Fraternity 
was very simple, the treasury small, and the 
character of the activities was not at all com- 
plex. All this has been changed, and the 
modem ministry-at-large comprises a very 
diversified field of action; though the main 
purpose is the same as in the day of that 
great leader, Joseph Tuckerman. x 

Epwarp A. Horton, 
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Our Forward Movement. 


A series of meetings has been arranged by 
the American Unitarian Association to assist 
‘Sour forward movement.’’ At Lawrence, 
Mass., Dr. Hale, with Messrs. Crothers and 
Kent, spoke in the Unitarian church on Sun- 
day evening, January 7. Dr. Hale opened 
the campaign with a statement of the mean- 
ing. and purpose of the work we are to do in 
the new-coming year and the century which 
is to follow. We quote a considerable part 
of his remarks :— 


The religion of the twentieth century will 
require that men shall consciously seek God 
and serve God, not only on Sunday morning 
or Sunday evening, but with every day of the 
week and with every week of the year. It 
will require as well that every man and 
woman shall serve him in conscious service, 
and shall seek his strength for daily duty. We 
must no longer keep up any wretched pretence 
that a class of priests is holier than the whole 
multitude of other men or that the officers of 
the church are more precious to God than the 
offices of daily life,—than the spinning of 
cotton or the weaving of yarn or the forging 
of rails or the feeding of the world. The 


new-coming year and the new-coming century 


needs more life. This life is the infinite life 
of God. If we seek him, we shall find him 
if we seek for him with all our hearts. How 
are we to make that endeavor, and where is 
it that that endeavor is most needed? 

The nineteenth century has proclaimed to 
the world the truth which Jesus proclaimed 
eighteen centuries ago, that God loves us, 
always did love us, and always will love us. 
God is on our side, and wants us to succeed. 
God shows us how to tunnel the mountain 
and to bridge the rivers. God teaches us 
how to build the locomotive and to send the 
steamship across the ocean. We pray to him 
for daily bread, and he answers our prayer as 
the wheat fields of the Mississippi River feed 
the starving Russian or the Scotch boy on 
the Grampian hills or the Boers in their in- 
trenchments. God shows us that men of all 
races and of all blood are one. Because they 
are one, we want to speak to.our brother in 
China, our sister in Australia; and to help 
us in this the good God gives us the wire 
from Calumet and the gutta-percha from the 
Indies, gives us the skill of an Edison and 
the persistency of Cyrus Field, that under 
the ocean the word of love may pass from 
man to man, or, as the Old Testament says, 
that ‘his line may go out to all the earth, 
his word to the end of the world.’’ 

The old fiction of a battle between us and 
our God is swept into the dust-bin. The 
great truth that we are partakers of the divine 
nature, that we work with him and he works 
with us if only we choose to have it so, is 


_ taking the place of all this folly and absurd- 


ity, which we do not hear in the creeds of 
the church. In this restatement of the simple 
law of life is the principle of the conquering 
power of the century which is to come. 

Now what is the change which this demoli- 
tion of the old theology must bring into the 
religious practice of to-day? It seems that 
now everybody has a duty to discharge, —not 
a set of bishops and priests and sextons 
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merely. One sees something like it when 
every man in the Transvaal takes his gun on 
his shoulder and goes out to battle, and when 
he contrasts such action as that with what 
was the habit of the medizval States in Italy, 
when Tuscany, perhaps, hired a thousand men 
in armor who went and fought perfunctory 
battles against a thousand other men in 
armor. It is clear enough that the method 
of working with God will be different, its 
detail will be different, —world-wide in its 
difference. 

Every man is a son of God, every woman 
is a daughter of God. Man and woman are 
both receiving from God infinite blessing; 
and man and woman, because they are of the 
divine nature, must go to work with infinite 
zeal. It is easy to find illustrations, because 
we have the Four Gospels, we have the life 
of God’s well-beloved Son, the first brother 
of my brotherhood, the first heir of your in- 
heritance. He went about doing good. That 
is the creed for action of every man and 
woman who hears me. He went about doing 
good. To wake in the morning with one’s 
first thought the thought of thankfulness to 
God, and with his next thought, ‘‘What can 
I do to-day to make somebody better and 
happier?’’—to have this first, as we know it 
was in the Saviour’s thought or in the 
Saviour’s life. Why, you would think me 
blasphemous if I even imagined Jesus of 
Nazareth, as he woke from the bivouac by 
Bethsaida, thinking first of such matters as, 
under the old theology, we have been willing 
to make our ruling object for the day. 

Will any one undertake to paint the picture 
of what this city of Lawrence would be on 
the first of January, 1901, if the five hundred 
men and women whom I am speaking to to- 
night would go from this church to their 
homes with this New Year’s resolution: ‘‘As 
God lives and I live, I will seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness. I 
will go to the mill with the purpose and de- 
termination that my work shall be done as 
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well as his work isdone. I will spin or I will 
weave, I will forge or I will carry, I will 
buy or I will sell with the pride of a child 
of the living God, glad that I am in my 
father’s work, and glad that I am permitted 
to be his apostle in this city. There is poor 
old Dorcas, shut up in her attic: because 
God has sent me about his business, I will 
be with her before the sun goes down. She 
shall know that I care for her. She shall 
know that I love her. She shall forget for 
an hour her racking pain. She shall feel 
what it is that she is of the family of God. 
There is this nasty little court where dirty 
children and dirty mothers and half-drunken 
fathers are vying with each other to make 
a living hell in the midst of New England. 
Before this night falls, I will find out some- 
thing about them and their ways; and, if I 
only catch one little boy and lead him by 
the hand to a place where he can be clean, 
and where he shall see nothing that is beastly 
and hear nothing that is vile, I will lift him 
into that place. He shall see God the better 
and hear God the better, because God has 
sent me on this enterprise for this day. ’’ 

This is the sort of work that, under the old 
system, we confide to one ordained priest 
among a thousand people. We teach him 
Arabic and Hebrew; and we put our hands 
on his head, and we say to him, ‘‘Go out to 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature.’’ But, in the new ritual and the 
new religion and the new conversation of the 
holy year and of the new century, this is 
the sort of work which falls upon everybody. 

Thus saith the Lord, If ye seek me, ye 
shall find me, if ye seek for me with all 
your hearts. Ye shall find me. Ye shall 
find the infinite God and the infinite power 
of the Holy Spirit which is moving the uni- 
verse to-day. And I, the God of this uni- 
verse, direct you, John, Dorcas, Mary, Titus, 
—I send you on this affair, to lift up that 
which has fallen down, and to proclaim good 
tidings unto all. 


The demand gives a strong, steady sale. 
low as $10.50 and from that up to $225. 
several woods and in a myriad sizes, shapes, patterns, and designs. 
We can fit the very smallest room or the most obscure corner. 


A LOUD CALL. 


If China Cabinets did not occupy the prominent position they 
do to-day in the fashionable world, we should not be showing 166 
different patterns, and giving up space to them which has been 
wrenched away from deserving goods. 


We have them as 
You can find them in 


The style here shown is a 5-tier case in semi-elliptical form, 
with wood back and wood shelves. 
and massive claw feet. 
75 inches in height and 42 inches wide. 


It has a richly carved gallery 


Curved glass is in each window. It is 


This is spacious enough for the complete display of the average household stock. 


PAINE FURNITURE C0O., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET. 
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All of us of the company who look forward 
and not back, who look up and not down, de- 
clare to you that the kingdom of God is 
coming. God is to reign. Napoleon shall 
not reign. Bismarck shall not reign. Cesar 
shall not reign. God shall reign. God’s 
law shall be the law of Lawrence, of Massa- 
chusetts, of the United States, of the world. 
You say, ‘‘It will be a long time coming.”’ 
It will be a long time coming if you seek 
the things that perish, and then look to the 
kingdom of God on a fair Sunday morning, 
or for a comfortable evening when you are 
enjoying the ease of your fireside. But it 
will come at once when the children of God 
rise to the high commission which is their 
instruction from the dying century, —when, 
in truth, men do what in words the priests 
have pretended to do. 

What the twentieth century needs for its 
victory is that men shall live to the glory of 
God and enjoy him forever; that they shall 
seek first the righteousness of God,—and, lo! 
all the things which poets have sung or 
prophets have dreamed shall be added to 
them! 


As seen by a Catholic. 


‘*“G, W. P.,’’ writing from Plymouth, 
Mass., to the Philadelphia Catholic Standard 
and Times, says:— 


A few days ago a great many professional 
speakers and writers, whose board, bed, and 
washing have been paid for years by the exer- 
cise of vivid imaginations in talking and 
writing about the Pilgrims, met here to dedi- 
cate a church which they claim is the origi- 
nal Pilgrim church, and has existed as a 
religious body from the time of the Pilgrims. 
The building is in the school of architecture 
which Thomas Carlyle denominated ‘‘Cow- 
house Presbyterian.’’ It cost about as much 
as the cheap and temporary churches which 
are built by mission priests when establishing 
parishes in manufacturing towns. 

Talking with a Unitarian minister whom 
I met at the hotel to-day, I said it was a 
strange fact that the so-called Pilgrim church 
here to-day, which he claimed is the legiti- 
mate parent church of the Pilgrims, maintains 
a creed and sets forth an interpretation of the 
Bible which, if professed or set forth in the 
hearing of the Pilgrims and their descendants 
until a century ago, would have consigned the 
holders of such views to the hangman, the 
jail, and the pillory. The minister said that 
my contention was absolutely correct; but he 
maintained that, if the Pilgrim Fathers were 
to-day on earth and in touch with the ‘‘pro- 
gressive ideas and high culture of our times, 
they would reject the Apostles’ Creed, and 
hold with the Unitarian body that Jesus 
Christ was a very ordinary person, destitute 
of culture, and narrowed by a too strict in- 
terpretation of the Hebrew religion.’’ This 
minister fitly represents the average narrow- 
minded New England Unitarian sect, in- 
vented by shallow-minded mediocrities like 
Channing and the tiresome twaddler, Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, and that horde of New 
England college professors and ministers, lit- 
erary characters and journalists, whose crudi- 
ties and vulgarities make the American who 
loves his country hang his head with shame 
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when he sees foreigners of learning and char- 
acter mistake the New England Unitarian 
charlatans for men of light and learning. 

These Unitarians have no sense of honor 
in anything connected with profiting by trust 
funds left by men and women who believed 
the Apostles’ Creed and the Ten Command- 
ments with all their hearts and souls. Not 
only in Plymouth, but in every old town in 
New England, many Unitarians derive their 
whole support from funds left by Congrega- 
tionalists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and 
members of other sects that maintained the 
divinity of our Lord, for the support of 
churches, chapels, colleges, and schools in 
which all the articles of the Apostles’ Creed 
were believed and taught in the days of the 
testators. Several of the leading colleges of 
New England which are dominated by infidels 
were founded by God-fearing men and women, 
and enriched with bequests to the amount of 
millions of dollars, the income of which to- 
day is applied to the support of open enemies 
of Christianity, and for the support in luxury 
and idleness of alleged professors, rioting in 
Europe six months in the year, and at home 
blaspheming God the remainder of the year. 

Most of the daily and weekly newspapers 
of New England are under the control of 
atheists graduated from the instructions of 
these godless professors, who see nothing 
dishonorable in drawing their living from 
trust funds left with the distinct idea that the 
money would be paid out to believers in 
Christianity. As it is with colleges where 
funds are diverted from the original purpose 
of the testator, so it is with churches bun- 
coed by the Unitarians from denominations 
which believed all the articles of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. For instance, there is the 
King’s Chapel in Boston, the first Anglican 
chapel set up in Massachusetts, and of which 
four kings and three queens of England were 
benefactors. When the Royalists were driven 
out of Boston, a cabal of swindlers engineered 
a deal to steal the valuable property of the 
King’s Chapel, which included a valuable 
wharf and rows of buildings willed to the 
chapel by men and women who ‘held every 
doctrine of the Church of England. The 
game succeeded well; and the cabal entered 
into the enjoyment and use of the large in- 
come, applying but a small part of it to the 
keeping up of a garbled form of the Anglican 
liturgy, which has been maintained for more 
than a century, for the purpose of keeping on 
the shady side of the law of forfeiture. 


Libraries for the South. 


In carrying forward the work of the Lend a 
Hand Book Mission, constant appeals come 
to me for the gift of second-hand reading, to 
form the nucleus of a library. This is a 
blessing people living in little village com- 
munities in the South have heard of, but 
have never seen or enjoyed. Reports reach 
them of the great world of literature lying 
far beyond their narrow horizon, of poets, 
historians, inventors, novelists, who are giv- 
ing knowledge and pleasure to thousands; 
and they long for some lucky accident to 
open also to them this gate of happiness. 

In going from place to place, more requests 
come to me for reading matter than any pre- 
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ceding winter. Teachers are in need of 
school libraries, women’s clubs. The Lend 
a Hand Society of Columbia, the professors 
of Winthrop Normal College, ask for travel- 
ling libraries for their respective counties, 
These should consist of from fifty to seventy- 
five books, of which one-half should be for 
children. The remainder should be histories, 
good stories, and publications giving general 
information. Magazines, Youth's Compan- 
ions, etc., are also acceptable. 

Sunday-schools often replenish their libra- 
ries. I should be very grateful if the old 
books could be donated to the Book Mission. 

If each family in a society will contribute 
one book for a travelling library, we shall 
soon be able to place little libraries, under 
the charge of efficient and faithful Southern 
coworkers, in small village communities, 
where they will remain for three months. 

The freight must be prepaid by the donors..; 

Letters addressed to me at Lend a Hand 
Office, Boston, Mass., will be forwarded 
while I am in the South. 

Do not send reading to this office; but 
write me a list of what you have collected, 
and I will return an address or a letter of 
application, with directions where to send 
your boxes. ¢ 

The influence of the Lend a Hand Book 
Mission broadens with every successive year, 
and I hope old and new friends will gener- 
ously sustain this important educational 
movement. SARAH P. BRIGHAM. 


Meadville School. 


By the completion of arrangements which 
have been under way for a short time only, 
the Meadville Theological School receives 
the sum of $25,000, given as an endowment 
for the purchase of books for the school 
library. The money is now awaiting the call 
of the school, and will probably be in the 
hands of Treasurer Edgar Huidekoper within 
a day or two, to be invested by the trustees. 
The income will be used for the purchase of 
books. 

The fund will probably be known as the 
Collyer Endowment. It comes from friends 
of the noted Rev. Robert Collyer of New 
York, who are also friends of the Theologi- 
cal School, and who in this way furnish val- 
uable assistance to the institution, and at the 
same time provide a memorial to Dr. Collyer. 
The money was paid over by the donors to 
Dr. Collyer, and comes from ‘him to the 
school. In connection with this benefaction, 
a portrait of Dr. Collyer is to be placed in 
the school library. The library of the Theo- 
logical School has previously enjoyed the 
reputation among scholars and students of 
being the best in the city, and this addition 
to its funds will greatly enlarge its value. 


\ 

The smallest inhabited island in the world 
is that on which the Eddystone Light-house 
stands. At low water it is thirty feet in 
diameter. At high water the light-house, 
whose diameter at the base is twenty-eight 
and three-quarters feet, completely covers it. 
It is inhabited by three persons. It lies nine 
miles off the Cornish coast and fourteen 
miles south-west of Plymouth Breakwater. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 

The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, January 16. There were present Messrs. 
Bowles, Boyden, Brown, Cruft, Eliot, Forbes, 
Fox, Garver, Hutchinson, and Lincoln, and 
Mrs. Catlin, Mrs. Keyes, and Mrs. Talbot. 

Mr. Cruft presided. The treasurer made 
the following statement for the month of De- 
cember :— 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand December r- ++ $15,818.72 
From donations.. 3,538.04 
“Income on investment: 1,714.54 
’ Sale of books.. + 1,029.32 
Payment on ‘account of capt ale a “of 
general fun os 75.00 
Savings-bank for reinvestment on account 
of Lienow Trust Fund. 47.65 
All other sources 27.56 
$22,250.83 
EXPENDITURES, 
For missionary Durposes..++cesseeessereeues sees $4,142.16 
Purchase of ehurch Te lot in Atlanta, Ga., orn 
roceeds of sale of church property.. 3,750.00 
Ese s and tracts oe 669.72 
alaries ..,.+ 629.16 
aoe riaean eck cas 487.04 
Investment and r vesiment, on V account of 
Lienow Trust ee ¢ 260.20 
All other purposes.. as , 24,60 
Cash on hand January 1.--+-+--eeeerseeeeeeneees 12,287.95 
$22,250.83 


The business of the Southern States had 
precedence ; and, upon report of the commit- 
tee, the following appropriations were made 
for the year beginning Jan. 1, 1900: to the 
Church of Our Father, Atlanta, Ga., $500; 
to the First Unitarian Church, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., $600; to the First Unitarian Church, 
New Orleans, La., $200; to the First Uni- 
tarian Society, Dallas, Tex., $400; for the 
expenses of Rev. George L. Chaney, $100. 
It was further 

‘ Voted, That $700 from the income of the 


Frothingham Fund, No. 2, be appropriated, 


in aid of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute, and the balance of the income of 
the fund to the Colored School at Calhoun, 
Ala. 

Upon report of the New England Com- 
mittee the following appropriations were 
made: to the First Unitarian Society, Whit- 
man, Mass., $150, for the year beginning 
Nov. 1, 1899; to the First Congregational 
Society, Castine, Me., $100, for the year be- 
ginning May 1, 1900; and to the First Uni- 


 tarian Society, Waterville, Me., $300, for 


the year beginning May 1, 1900. 

The Publication Committee reported a val- 
uable gift of books for the library from Mr. 
Alfred T. White of Brooklyn, N.Y. ; and it 
was 

‘* Voted, That the thanks of the Association 
be presented to Mr. Alfred T. White for his 
most acceptable gift.’’ 

The secretary announced the death of Hon. 
Dorman B. Eaton, and it was 

‘* Voted, That this board records its sense 
of loss sustained in the death of its vice- 
president, Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, lawyer, 
statesman, reformer, a lifelong servant of the 
truth, and laborer for social betterment, 
pioneer and steadfast supporter of the cause 
of civil service reform, public-spirited Bie 
zen, loyal disciple of a pure Christianity.’ 
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The Committee on the Middle States was 
requested to nominate a successor to Mr. 
Eaton in the vice-presidency of the Associa- 
tion. 

The vacancy caused by the death of Mr. 
Eaton in the Committee to confer with the 
Committee of the Universalist General Con- 
vention was filled by the election of Mr. 
Ethan Allen Doty of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

The president announced the appointment 
of two committees for the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary, —the Invitation Committee to consist 
of Samuel Hoar, Horace Davis, John Mason 
Little, with the president and secretary ¢x 
oficio ; the Finance Committee to consist of 
Arthur T. Lyman, Horace S. Sears, Charles 
H. Stearns, Stephen Salisbury, Alfred Met- 
calf, Fisher A. Baker, William Howell Reed, 
Edward W. Clark, Mrs. S. E. Hooper, Mrs. 
H. S. Grew. 

Under suspension of the rules, it was 

‘* Voted, That the field agent for New Eng- 
land be authorized to engage and employ a 
stenographer for the four months beginning 
February 1.’’ 

Upon nomination of the trustees of Hackley 
Hall, Mrs. Joseph Eastman of New York was 
chosen a member of the board of trustees. 

Upon motion a sum not exceeding $50 was 
appropriated to pay the expenses of the Com- 
mittee to confer with the Universalists. 

A communication was received from the 
Harvard Biblical Club, extending the thanks 
of the Association for the hospitality of the 
building. 

Upon motion the treasurer of the Associ- 
ation was authorized to sign the agreement 
with Rev. and Mrs. J. L. Douthit in behalf 
of the Association. 

The secretary made a brief statement in 
regard to financial conditions and in regard 
to the work of the Home Missionary Depart- 
ment. Adjourned. 

SamuEL A. ELIOT, Secretary. 


The National Alliance. 


The National Alliance of Unitarian Women 
held its monthly executive board meeting at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, on January 12, 
with sixteen present. 


Reports were received from nearly all the: 


Branches in the Middle States, Central, and 
Western States, showing active and progres- 
sive work done. Reports from five Branches 
in Canada were full of interest and sugges- 
tion; and the intelligence from New Orleans, 
the only Southern Branch reporting, was en- 
couraging and satisfactory. 

The two Alliance missionaries, Rev. Mr. 
Gibson and Rev. Mr. Dukes, sent the usual 
monthly statement of places visited and meet- 
ings held. Owing to illness, Mr. Gibson has 
been unable to carry out his plans as fully as 
he wished during the last month, but expects 
to do more soon. 
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The corresponding secretary reported visits 
to different Branches—Orange, Dedham, Wal- 
pole, and Bridgewater—since the last meet- 
ing. She will spend the month of February 
in Vermont, visiting Branches and churches 
where no Branch has yet been organized. 

A new Branch has been formed at Exeter, 


The 


California 
Limited 


Finest train west of Chicago. 
66 hours to Los Angeles. 
Pullman, Dining-car, Buffet- 
Smoking-car (with Barber 


Shop), Observation-car (with 
Ladies’ Parlor). 


Vestibuled and electric-lighted 
throughout. 


Four times a week—Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, 8 p.M., from 
Chicago. 

Santa Fé Route. 


S. W. MANNING, N. E. Agent, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, j 


332 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


GOLF, HUNTING, FISHING 


Florida West Coast Hotels 


NOW OPEN 


Finest semi-tropical Winter Resorts 
in the United States. 


PLANT SYSTEM 


Through train service New York to Florida. 


Tampa Bay Hotel, Tampa, Fla. 
A. E, Dick, Mgr. 
Hotel Belleview, Belleair, Fla. 
W. A. Barron, Mgr. 
Seminole Hotel. Winter Park, Fla. 
O. L. Frisbee, Mer. 
Ocala, Fla. 
. F. Brown, Mer, 
Hotel Kissimmee, Kissimmee, Fla. 
H. Dieffenbach, Lessee. 
The Inn, 


Port Tampa, Fla. 
J. H. Burdick, Mgr. 
Punta Gorda Hotel, 
R. C. Rogers, Mer. 


Ocala pbiin 


Punta Gorda, Fla. 


Rates and all Information at 


PLANT SYSTEM OFFICE 
290 Washington Street 


Also TRAVELERS’ INFORMATION CO. 
175 Devonshire Street 
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12th were FIRST CLASS. CIRCULARS READY. 
WM, T. SHEPHERD, 378 Boylston St., Boston. 
Private parties 


PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900. consucca™ Sy 


Prof. CAMILLE THURWANGER, 31 Pierce Building, Boston. 
Pocket Guide Book of Paris free. Send stamp. 


«CLEANLINESS IS NAE PRIDE, DIRT’S NAE HON- 
ESTY.” COMMON SENSE DICTATES THE USE OF 
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N.H , Miss Annabel Warren, 37 Pine Street, 
secretary. Branches are requested to send the 
accustomed greeting to this new group of 
workers. The recently formed Branch at 
Dover, N.H., has not yet sent in the names 
of the officers. So the welcome can at present 
go through the Register only. 

The Branch at Bulfinch Place Chapel, Bos- 
ton, has lately made its president a life 
member of the Alliance. 

The Post-office Mission is more vigorous 
than ever before, undertaking work along new 
lines and improving the old methods. A 
permanent committee has been formed, which 
will act as a central bureau to devise means 
to bring the work into unity and greater 
effectiveness, and also to act as a connecting 
link between the workers and the Publication 
Committee of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, to the end that there may be co- 
operation in the publishing and distribution 
of tracts and sermons. A meeting of Post- 
office Mission workers will be held at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, on Friday, February 
16, at eleven o’clock, to which all interested 
are cordially invited. 

The Alliance Board will hold its next 
meeting on February 9; and all Branches in 
New England, on the Pacific Coast, and in 
the Rocky Mountain section, are expected to 
send reports. 

No new appeals have been presented to the 
Branches; but money is needed for Erie, 
Ottawa, Hudson, Presque Isle, Yarmouth, 
Green Harbor, Mr. Gibson, and Mr. Dukes. 


Emity A. FIFIELD, Rec. Sec’y. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


February 4, ‘‘Purity in Public Life.’’ 
Ps, xix. 14; 2 Chron. xxiv. 15, 16. Illustra- 
tions: Gladstone, Gen. Charles George (Chi- 
nese) Gordon. 

For Gladstone, see recent encyclopedia, 


articles in various magazines,—as ‘*Mr. 
Gladstone at Eighty-six,’’ August, 1896, 
McClure; ‘‘Reminiscenee, Anecdote, and 


Estimate,’’ Harper's, September and Octo- 
ber, 1898, especially last paragraph, p. 802; 
‘* Parliamentary Tribute to Gladstone, ’’ edited 
by David Williamson; same, London ews. 
Read, especially, Lord Rosebery’s tribute, 
and his beautiful appreciation of Mrs. Glad- 
stone; ‘‘Gladstone, the Man,’’ by David 
Williamson. 

For Gen. Gordon, see encyclopedia; Dzd- 
lin Review, Nos. 121, 294; ‘‘Charles George 
Gordon,’’ by Col. Sir William F. Butler; 
‘*Chinese Gordon,’’ by Archibald Forbes. 


QUOTATIONS. 
Gladstone. 


And thus he bore without abuse 
The grand old name of gentleman. 
—ln Memoriam. 


Live pure, speak true, right wrong. 
— Tennyson. 


**Of how few who have lived for more than 
sixty years in the full sight of their contem- 
poraries, and have been, as party leaders, ex- 
posed to angry and sometimes dishonest criti- 
cism, can it be said that there stands on 
record against him no malignant word and no 
vindictive act!’’ 

‘*The universal tribute to Gladstone was 
due not to the brilliance of his genius or the 
spell of his oratory, not to the Old World 
courtesy of his manners or the stores of his 
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information, not to the charm of his conver- 
sation or to the immense services he had ren- 
dered, but to his character,—or, to use his 
own favorite expression, his ‘Christian man- 
hood.’ ’’ 

- **He was the greatest Parliamentarian of 
the age. He might well have appropriated 
the aspiration of Edmund Burke: ‘I shall be 
a member of Parliament, to have my share 
of doing good and resisting evil.’ ’’ 

‘“What he sought was the achievement of 
great ideals; and, whether they were based 
on sound convictions or not, they could have 
issued from nothing but the greatest and 
purest moral aspirations. He leaves behind 
him the memory of a great Christian states- 
man. ’’—Margquis of Salisbury. 

‘‘His was the most brilliant intellect that 
had been applied to the service of the State 
since Parliamentary reform began. No man 
of recent centuries touched the intellectual 
life of the country at so many points and 
over so great a range of years. His sympathy 
with all classes of human beings, from high- 
est to lowest, was one of the secrets of his 
almost unparalleled power over his fellow- 
men. There was no expression so often on 
Mr. Gladstone’s lips as the word ‘man- 
hood.’ Speaking of any one, he would say, 
with an accent which no one who heard him 
could ever forget, that So-and-so had the 
manhood to do this, and So-and-so had the 
manhood to do that. Then the supreme 
scorn with which he would say So-and-so had 
not the manhood to do that, or So-and-so had 
not the manhood to say this. The virile 
virtue of manhood he put first. 

‘The nation lives that produced him, may 
yet produce others like him; but, in the 
mean time, it is rich in his memory, rich in 
his life, above all in his animating and in- 
spiring example. This benefit is shared by 
all mankind, and generations yet to come will 
through many long years look for encourage- 
ment in labor, for fortitude in adversity, for 


the power, the splendid, dauntless figure of 
William Ewart Gladstone.’’—Zar/ of Rose- 
bery. 

‘“He was strong, and he was also gentle; 
and he was to us not only a great statesman, 
but a great gentleman. I think it is impos- 
sible to overvalue the influence which the 
purity and the piety of his public and his 
private life has had upon the life of the 
country.’’—Sir William Harcourt. 


The Sunday School. 


The next Channing Hall ‘‘Talk’’ will take 
place January 27, at 25 Beacon Street, 
2.30 P.M. Mr. Pulsford will speak on ‘‘The 
Parable of the Sower.’’ The treatment of 
this parable is intended to throw light on the 
methods of the teaching of Jesus, as exem- 
plified in these stories. The essential char- 
acteristics of that teaching will be discussed, 
and its place as to the creative power from 
which the religion of humanity was to spring. 


In these days, when it is somewhat difficult 
to obtain proper recognition of the Sunday- 
school, these words of Rev. Minot J. Savage 
may well be pondered by thoughtful Unita- 
Tians :— 

“‘Take the work of the Sunday-school, 
which in most of our liberal churches is 
begging for teachers,—for somebody to lend 
it a little aid, to make it more practical; 
and yet, on this theory of the Church and the 
true work of the Church, there is no grander 
thing, no nobler service on earth, than that 
in which we might engage ina true, enlight- 
ened, liberal, broad, progressive school for 
the teaching of religion to the children. It 
is magnificent when a man like Michel 
Angelo can shape marble into forms of en- 
during beauty. But it is a grander thing, it 


the example of a splendid Christianity, to]. 
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seems to me, to take the plastic brain, heart, 
and soul of a child, and shape them into the 
likeness of the living God, into a beauty that 
shall grow more beautiful, while the ages 
last. 

‘*Instead, then, of thinking you are stoop- 
ing, however grand a man you may be, how- 
ever fine your brain or your education, how- 
ever high your social or political position, — 
instead of thinking you are stooping, de- 
meaning yourself, making a little concession, 
by going into the Sunday-school, you ought 
to feel that you are climbing up into the 
heights of God, and being permitted by him 
to help to accomplish his noblest work. 
That is what you are doing, if you are ac- 
complishing it in a true and noble way.’’ 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society is 
collecting an assortment of stereopticon slides, 
to be loaned. There will be in the beginning 
two sets, —one on the Old Testament and one 
on the Life of Jesus. It is intended to have 
them in shape for transportation by express 
to any point desired. A very slight charge’ 
will be made above the cost of transportation. 
In due time, other pictures will be added, 
enriching these two subjects, and also provid- 
ing for new courses. As this is a matter 
partly of experiment, the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society will gradually feel its way. 
So many Sunday-schools are now provided 
with stereopticon facilities that it seems ad- 
visable for the headquarters to provide mate- 
rial that can be made available at little cost. 
Any suggestions as to subjects, or upon any 
details, will be gratefully received by the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


The twenty-first anniversary of the Chicago 
Union of Liberal Sunday-schools called out 
for the celebration the usual average attend. 
ance. We learn from a correspondent that 
there were sixty-five present, representing four 
Universalist, three Unitarian, two Ethical 
Culture, and two Independent Sunday-schools. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 
The regular monthly meeting of the South 
Middlesex Branches of the Women’s Alliance 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street, on Thurs- 


day, February 1, at eleven o’clock. All 
members are cordially invited. New Branches 
will be especially welcome.. Mrs. Mariha 


Perry Lowe will speak on ‘Alliance Spiritual 
Growth.’’ At the meeting of January 4 
Miss Bertha Langmaid gave an interesting 
and instructive talk on ‘‘The Cheerful Let- 
ter.’’ 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The mid-week 
noon service on Wednesday, January 31, will 
be conducted by Rev. S. M. Crothers of 
Cambridge. 


Parker Memorial (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches), corner of Berkeley and Appleton 
Streets: Rev. John McDowell, the minister, 
will conduct the service, and preach on ‘‘Stake 
and Vine: A Lesson from a Vineyard.’’ 
Special music. All are welcome. 7.30 P.M. 


The next meeting of the Ministerial Union 
will be held in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, on Monday, the 29:h of January, at 
10.30 A.M. Rev. Augustus M. Lord of Prov- 
idence; R.I., will speak upon ‘‘The Art of 
Silence: Its Use and its Abuse in Morals 
and Religion.’’ 


The Conference of Unitarian Sunday-school 
Superintendents will hold its winter meeting 
in the parlors of the South Congregational 
Church, corner of Newbury and Exeter 
Streets, Boston, on Thursday evening, Janu- 
ary 25, at quarter before eight o’clock. The 
topic for consideration will be ‘‘Remarks 
from the Platform,’’ (1) by the superintend- 
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ent, (2) by others. The discussion will be 
led by Rey. Margaret B. Barnard of Chelsea 
and Rev. C. A. Langston of Washington 
Village, Boston. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union met 


_ jn the parlors of the Church of the Disciples 


Monday evening, January 15. The subject 
for discussion was ‘‘Methods in the Sunday- 
schoo].’” Miss Alice L. Higgins of Boston 
read a paper on ‘‘Opening and Closing Exer- 
cises.’? She said that the school should open 
with a simple service of pure worship, which 
should educate in the knowledge of Jewish 
history and the power to worship. The 
length of this service, the books used, and 
other details must depend upon the environ- 
ment of each school and the personality of 
the leader. The superintendent should, above 
all things, give himself to the school. He 
may imitate the spirit, but not the methods, 
of another school. Stories, criticisms, and 
other things which may interfere with true 
worship, should not be put into the opening 
exercises. Miss Alice F. Symmes of Win- 
chester followed with a paper on ‘‘‘Disci- 
pline and Order,’’ in which she said that, 
while the Sunday-school and day-school could 
not be organized and carried on in the same 
way, yet the essence of both should be the 
same. Each should obtain ready and willing 
obedience and the sacrifice of individual de- 
sires for the good of the many. While much 
in the school depends upon the teachers and 
pupils, —the methods of doing things, —the 
general arrangement comes from the leader; 
and this arrangement should produce an har- 
monious whole. Prompt attendance, com- 
plete silence before the opening service, the 
order of exercise written where the children 
can see it, and precision in going to classes 
are some of the things which help in promot- 
ing good order. Rev. Richard W. Boynton 
of Roslindale spoke on ‘‘Increasing and Se- 
curing Attendance.’’ He thought that mem- 
bers in themselves were not the main thing 
in a Sunday-school. The school, as a whole, 
should be made as worthy and attractive as 
possible Mr, Boynton advised the teacher’s 
entertaining the children at her own home, 
and recommended giving a yearly reception 
to the parents also, having, besides the reg- 
ular festivities, a movable feast,—a good 
time that should be a surprise. Bring into 
the Sunday-school constantly new life and 
fresh, beautiful ideas that prevent its becom- 
ing mere routine. Rev. Benjamin R. Bulke- 
ley of Beverly concluded the programme with 
a talk upon ‘‘General Reviews and Remarks.’’ 
Rev. J. C. Jaynes spoke a few helpful and 
inspiring words from the floor. 


Albany, N.Y¥.—First Unitarian Church, 
W. M. Brundage: Our new church building 
is a source of great satisfaction to us, and it 
has promoted the development of our work in 
many directions. Our Unity Club is carrying 
on a lecture course in addition to its previous 
activities. Rev. W. H. Woude of Castine 
gave us a remarkably interesting lecture in 
this course on Shakespeare’s ‘‘Merchant of 
Venice.’? Our Sunday-school is growing 
rapidly. Our Sunday evening audiences are 
larger in the church than they were in the 
hali. The people seem to be greatly inter- 
ested in a series of sermons now being preached 
on the Bible. Twelve sermons have already 
been given to full houses, and the course 
will continue for several weeks. 


Andover, N.H.—Congregational Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Lyman Clark: Rev. Lyman 
Clark, at the close of ten years of service as 
pastor, asked a reconsideration of his resig- 
nation, first tendered December, 1896; and it 
was accepted at the annual meeting of the 
society, January. 12. By subsequent arrange- 
ment with the Pastoral Committee the pas- 
torate w.ll close on or before the last Sunday 
in June. Mrs. C. E. Morton, at a meeting 


the parsonage. 
ushers asked permission to place strangers 
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of the Branch of the Alliance held recently, 
read a paper, illustrated by photographs, on 
‘*Symbolism in Christian Art. ’’ 
of Proctor Academy have been much gratified 
by the announcement of a bequest of $1,000 
by the late Mrs. Sarah A. Reynolds of Man- 
chester; also an annuity of $200 by the late 
J. H. Pearson of Concord, which is to be 
known as the Mary Ann Butterfield donation, 
in memory of Mr. Pearson’s former wife, 
who was from Andover. 
be practically equivalent to about $6,000, to 
be added to the permanent funds of the 
school. 


The friends 


These bequests will 


Austin, Tex.—First Unitarian Church, 


Rev. Edward M. Wheelock: Rev. Mr. Wheel- 
ock preached his farewell sermon January 7. 
After the services the people remained to 
give a slight testimonial of their apprecia- 
tion. 
tees, made a very touching address, and pre- 
sented resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted by the congregation. 
then made a few well-chosen remarks, and, 
in so doing, won the gratitude of all present 
for so well and strongly voicing their senti- 
ments. 
of the retiring minister as a teacher of the 
doctrine which has for its essential features 
the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man, and gave it as his opinion that much 
good seed has been sown during the years of 
Rev. Mr. Wheelock’s ministry. 


Mr. John Palm, chairman of the trus- 


Prof. Bickler 


He dwelt upon the marked ability 


Brookline, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
William H. Lyon: The Christmas party of 


the children of the parish was entertained by 
stories from Mrs. Rutan, whom they hope 
many others will have the good fortune to 
hear. 
addressed by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Mr. 
William Lloyd Garrison, on 


On New Year’s Day the Alliance was 


**Theodore 
Parker.’’ Later in the afternoon the minis- 
ter and Mrs. Lyon welcomed the parish to 
At the Christmas service the 


in unoccupied seats, as no pews remained un- 


rented except three or four small ones in the 
transepts. 


The debt of $25,000 on the meet- 
ing-house is nearly paid and all provided 


for; and the interest, with the annual surplus 


income, is applied to the payment of the 


small debt on Pierce Hall, which also will 
soon be wiped out. 


Cambridgeport, Mass.—Third Congrega- 


tional Church, Rev. A. P. Reccord: A parish 


party was held on the evening of January Io 
in Conservatory Hall, the use of the hall be- 
ing given through the courtesy of Mrs. Austin 
C. Wellington. At the afternoon meeting of 
the Women’s Alliance on January 16 Mr. 
Reccord spoke on ‘The Characteristics of 
the Boers.’? Thursday evening, January 18, 
under the auspices of the Women’s Alliance, 
about two hundred people sat down to a sup- 
per in the vestry. The guests included Rev. 
Samuel M. Crothers of the First Parish 
Church and Rev. Frank O. Hall and wife of 
the North Cambridge Universalist church. 
Mrs. Reccord, the president of the Alliance, 
welcomed the guests and the parish, and 
introduced Mr. Reccord as_ toastmaster. 
Speeches by Mr. Crothers and Mr, Hall, also 
Mr. L. M. Hannum of the Parish Committee, 
and singing by two members of the choir, 
Mrs. H. Carlton Slack and Miss Ruth C. 
Long, rendered the evening’s entertainment 
an enjoyable one, 


Chelsea, Mass.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Margaret B. Barnard: An evening of rare en- 
joyment was given the society by its young 
people on January 4, consisting of a series of 
tableaux from Gibson subjects, under the im- 
mediate supervision of a young art teacher of 
our own society. Rev. Charles W. Casson 
of Revere, Mass., supplied the pulpit on the 
morning of January t4; and Rev, R. Perry 
Bush of the Universalist church spoke in the 


eral years ago. 


smallest room or the most obscure corner. 
unusually low, ranging from $10.50 up to most elaborate 
patterns as high as $225. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 
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evening of the same date. The subject of 
the meeting of the Young People’s Religious 
Union on January 2t was ‘‘Tennyson as a 
Religious Poet.’’ It was of more than ordi- 
nary interest. Rev. F. S. C. Wicks of 
Brighton, Mass., will give an address on the 
evening of January 28. 


Dunkirk, N.¥.—Rev. T. Clinton Brock- 
way is doing ‘well in the new society here. 
He has organized a Sunday-school, and got 
the machinery of the church in good running 
order, with an inereased attendance at the 


services. ‘ 


Haston, Mass.—Congregational Parish: 
For the last eight years the Congregational 
Parish of Easton has held services in Grand 
Army Hall, Eastondale, instead of Easton 
Centre, where the old church was burned sev- 
Tliere is no settled minister. 
As the services are held in the afternoon, 


ministers come from Taunton and Brockton 
and surrounding towns. 


Rev... Alfred R. - 
Hussey and Dr. Shippen are among the regu- 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


A Carnival of Cabinets.—One of the greatest dis- 


plays ever made in this city of a single piece of furniture 
is to be seen this week at the Paine warerooms on Canal 


Street. They are holding an exhibition of china cabinets 


in a great variety of sizes, shapes, woods, patterns, and 


In this collection are cabinets to fit the very 
Prices are 


designs. 


Notices. 


Rev. CHARLES A. HUMPHREYS an- 


nounces that, though he is not a candidate for parish 
settlement, he yet stands ready to respond to calls for 
temporary pulpit supply. His address is “The Mt. Mo- 
nadnock,”’ Dorchester. 


His telephone is Dorchester 66-2. 


Deaths. 


In Cheraw, §.C., r4th inst., Mary Henrietta, wife of the 
late Dr. Cornelius Kollock and daughter of the late Charles 
B. Shaw, of Dedham, Mass. 


Established 
18590. 


prea UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS, 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


TYPEWRITINC. 


Ministers, authors, and speakers can have manuscripts 


copied at one-half usual rates, Room 11, 25 Beacon Sr., 


BosTon. 


CHICKERING 
CONCERT CRAND PIANO 


In fine condition, tone, and action. Was formerly used 


. by New South Church. They now have no further use 


for it, and will sell very cheap. Apply to W. A. NuTT1NG, 
110 TREMONT STREET, BosToN. 
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lar preachers; Rev. William L. Chaffin, also. 
Rev. Courtland Y. De Normandie preached 
January 14, and Rev. Mr. Gross, the Univer- 
salist minister of Stoughton, January 21. A 
Branch Alliance was formed last May, and 
the members soon organized a Sunday-school. 
The Alliance meetings have been well at- 
tended, and have been the means of creating 
much more interest in the church. 


Eastondale, Mass.—Rev. William L. 
Chaffin preached at Eastondale on January 21 
instead of Rev. Mr. Gross, as I stated last 
week. Rev. A. Arnold Ross, the Universal- 
ist minister of Taunton, will preach next 
Sunday, January 28. 


Franklin, N.H.—First Unitarian, Rev. 
Henry C. McDougall: Thursday, January 11, 
was the twentieth anniversary of the founding 
of this church; and a joyful company filled 
the social rooms of the church to celebrate 
the occasion, and listen to the congratulations 
of their neighbors. Addresses were made by 
Rev. George H. Rice of Laconia, Rev. C. J. 
Staples of Manchester, Hon. James Lyford of 
Concord, and Dr. J. W. Staples of Franklin. 
After twenty years of successful work, this 
church is strong, vigorous, hopeful, with a 
large congregation, a large Sunday-school, 
and promising Young People’s Society. At 
the annual parish meeting an expense of 
$1,300, ‘incurred in refitting the parsonage, 
was very quickly subscribed; and the Ladies’ 
Society closes its year with a surplus in its 
treasury. Altogether, the twentieth anniver- 
sary was a day of cheer. 


Geneseo, Ill.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Thomas P. Byrnes: At the annual par- 
ish supper and business meeting of the Uni- 
tarian church there were a large number 
present, and supper was served to about one 
hundred and seventy-five people. A large 
and enthusiastic business meeting was held 
after supper. The chairman and secretaries 
of the various boards and departments of the 
church were present, and reported each branch 
and activity of the church in flourishing con- 
dition. The treasurer of the church reported 
all bills paid to date, and about $100 in the 
treasury, as well as subscriptions pledged to 
meet expenses for the current church year. 
Rey. T. P. Byrnes congratulated the members 
of the church on their devotion to the cause 
that made the prosperity of the church possi- 
ble, also spoke of the higher’ attainments of 
the church which could not be reported in 
the statistics of the departments, the lives 
that have been helped, the characters that 
have been strengthened, the manhood and 
womanhood created. The following trustees 
were elected: Rev. M. J. Miller, chairman; 
J. P. Fox, secretary; Carl Lager, treasurer; 
Mrs. F. A. McArthur, Miss Anna Haskall, 
Mr. O. K. Rockwell, Mr. William Orr. 


Gouverneur, N.¥.—Never have the affairs 
of this young society been more prosperous. 
Mr. Catlin has organized a Men’s Club, 
which is very popular, and which is helping 
to develop a deeper interest and enthusiasm 
among the young men. 


Helena, Mont.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Carleton F. Brown: In distributing the 
proceeds of their annual charity ball, the 
Elks of the city appropriated $75 to the free 
kindergarten which is maintained by the 
ladies of the Unitarian society. This con: 
tribution, which came entirely without solici- 
tation, shows the appreciation in which the 
kindergarten is held by the public, and that 
it is ranked among the philanthropic institu- 
tions of the city. A course of evening lect- 
ures given in this church is being well 
attended. The subjects announced for Feb- 
ruary are ‘‘Jesus arid the Church,’’ ‘‘God’s 
Unending Revelation,’’ ‘‘Positive Affirma- 
tions of a Liberal Faith.’’ 
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Lawrence, Kan.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. F. M. Bennett: A four-page calendar 
has just been issued, with the intention of 
continuing the same monthly. All the activ- 
ities of the church report progress. Sermon 
topics are announced, as ‘‘Creed and Deed,’’ 
‘‘Sight and Insight,’’? ‘‘Love to God and 
Man.’’ The Sunday-school announces new 
song and service books, copies of Every 
Other Sunday, and a new piano. This Sun- 
day-school is a live one, hard at work. The 
Women’s Alliance reports readings, mothers’ 
meetings, concert, and other work. The 
Post- office Mission records two hundred and 
sixty-six persons supplied with Unitarian 
literature during the past year. The expenses 
of this church are met by voluntary contribu- 
tions. It is a thriving missionary centre, 
and doing a fine work. 


Milton, Mass.—First Church, Rev. Rod- 
erick Stebbins: The Christmas party of the 
Sunday-school was held in the town hall 
December 28; and, though very simple in its 
arrangements, it was, perhaps, one of the 
pleasantest gatherings the Sunday-school has 
ever had. For an hour or so there were 
games, and then supper was served in the 
smaller hall. After supper, when the chil- 
dren had taken their seats in front of the 
platform, where a beautiful tree glittered and 
glistened with Christmas wares and electric 
lights, Rev. Benjamin A. Goodridge of Dor- 
chester read a charming original Christmas 
story, entitled ‘‘Why John Hatfield did not 
go Home for Christmas.’’ On Sunday, De- 
cember 31, Mr. Stebbins exchanged with Rev. 
H. T. Secrist of All Souls’ Church, Roxbury. 
The subject of the interesting and suggestive 
sermon was ‘‘ Advantages and Disadvantages. ’’ 
The next meeting of the Parish Union will 
be held in the parish parlor Wednesday, 
February 7. 


New Orleans, La.—First Church, Rev. 
W. C. Pierce: Special services were held 
here January 14, morning and evening, mark- 
ing the occasion of the presence in this city 
of Rev. F. L. Hosmer, recently of St. Louis, 
and now on his way to the Pacific Coast, and 
Rev. George Leonard Chaney of Boston, 
Mass. Dr. Chaney spoke in the morning. 
He preached from the text, Isaiah Ix. 22, 
‘A little one shall become a thousand, and 
a small one a strong nation.’’ ‘‘Every true 
prophecy,’’ he said, ‘‘is a principle finding 
voice. It admits of continuous and repeated 
fulfilment. Whenever the principle prevails, 
the prophecy is fulfilled. This is especially 
true of the prophecies commonly called Mes- 
sianic. Jesus fulfilled them so singularly 
that he is justly called the Messiah.’’ Dr. 
Hosmer spoke in the evening upon ‘‘Inspira- 
tion; or, The Heights and Levels of Human 
Life,’’ taking for his text Job xxxii. 8, 
“There is a spirit in man, and the inspira- 
tion of the Almighty giveth them understand- 
ing.’’ ‘‘It has been a great hindrance to the 
larger view of inspiration,’’ said Dr. Hos- 
mer, ‘‘that men have been wont to consider 
it as a past fact chiefly, and very little as a 
present reality. ... The moment we regard 
inspiration from the point of wider view, it 
ceases to be the peculiar interest of church 
creeds, or even of religion itself, and be- 
comes a glad and suggestive fact of human 
litent7 


Passaic, N.J.—The members of the Uni- 
tarian society of this town are saying, ‘‘Our 
Moses has come!’’ so deep is the interest 
that Rev. Mr. Robjent is inspiring, not alone 
among his own people, but his townsmen 
also. The latter attend his evening services 
in considerable numbers. The Passaic soci- 
ety is trying to obtain a new organ; and any 
contributions toward this end will be gladly 
received by Mr. Robjent, who feels that good 
music is essential toward developing a more 
worshipful spirit in the church. 
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BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR = 


the grandest and fastest-selling book ever published, 


Pulpit Echoes 


OR LIVING pit FOR HEAD AND HEART. 
Containing Mr. MOUDY’S eae Sermons, with 500 
Thrilling Stories, Incidents, Personal Experiences,etc., as told 


, By D. L. Mood 


himself. With a com: ia phir of hislife by I Bev. OHAS. F. 
GOSS, Pastor of Hee h for five years, 
and an Introduction brite cave G LYMAN NABBOTT, D.D. 


Brand new, oo a Uy illustrated. 1,000 
AGENTS’ WANTED Men and “Women. poles 


immense = 0 Nia oat time for Agents. Send for terms to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & O0., Hartford, Conn. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1899-1900. 
SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been re- 
sumed, and will be continued in ‘Messiah Pulpit” through 
the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form during 
the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. Religion, a Superfluity or a Necessity. 

2. Dr. De Costa, Bishop Potter, and the 
“Sun.” 

3. What can we know about God ?_ 

4. The Psalm of the Autumn Leaf. 
Robert Collyer.) 

5. How does God reveal Himself? 

6. God a very Present Help. 

%. Giving, as related to Having and Being. 
8. The Joy in Harvest. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 
“yer. . 

9. Who are Christians ? 

10. The Ethics of the World Situation: Eng- 
land in South Africa, America in the 
Philippines, and both for Mankind. 

11. The Blessed Christmas. 


12. The Holiness of Helpfulness. (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 


13. Entering on the Mystery of Another 
Year. 


14. What is the Use of going to Church? 
15. The Function of Faith. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


(By Rev. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York, 


SOUL- POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, Ph.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,” “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,” ete. 3 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street. - - - ‘Boston. 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 
By ProtrarP CHUNDER MozoomparR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—The annual meeting of 
the Spring Garden Church was held on the 
16th, when encouraging reports of the condi- 
tion and work of the church were presented. 
On Thursday evening, the 18th, the Unitarian 
Club met in this church, the speaker being 
Mr. Richard Hovey of New York, who gave 
a very interesting talk on ‘‘The Aims and 
Characteristics of the Younger School of 
Poets in France, England, and America.’’ 


Stowe, Vt.—Rev. Frank R. Gale, who 
came to Unity Church for three months, has 
been engaged to remain as its pastor for one 
year. The attendance for the first two Sab- 
baths of the year has been unusually good, 
and a prosperous and useful year is looked 
forward to. 


Troy, N.¥.—There seems to be a real re- 
vival of interest amoung the members of this 
old society. Mr. Greaves has not been a year 
in this pastorate, and yet in this brief time 
the church has been filled with a spirit which 
will surely make it more prosperous than ever 
before. 


Winchester, Mass.—More than eighty 
men sat down to a bountiful dinner in the 
Metcalf Hall, under the auditorium, on the 
evening of January 19, the occasion being 
the first social gathering of the gentlemen of 
the parish in the new church. Addresses 
‘were made by Rev. James Eells, Rev. S A. 
Eliot, George A. Davenport, Esq., State 
Senator Patch, Mr. E. J. Rich, and the pas- 
tor. William B. French, Esq., presided. 
Whether or not the gathering will prove the 
beginning of a Unitarian Club, it was at 
least a most enjoyable, as well as profitable, 
occasion. The Sunday morning congrega- 
tions continue large, and the evening services 
are well attended. The General Conference 
of Lend a Hand Clubs meets with the church 
on Saturday, February 3; and on the follow- 
ing day the Winchester club, with its nine 
“Tens,’? and about a hundred members, will 
attend the morning service in a body, the 
pastor preaching on the history and work of 
the order. On January 28 Mr. Lawrance will 
deliver his one thousandth sermon, taking for 
his theme ‘‘The Preacher’s Vocation. ’’ 


Worcester, Mass.—The Worcester Asso- 
ciation will meet with Rev. Austin S. Garver 
of Worcester, January 29. The essay will be 
by Prof. E. A. Kirkpatrick of Fitchburg, 
upon ‘‘Religious Education and the Church 
as an Educational Institution.’? The sermon 
will be by Rev. John Woodman of Sterling, 
Mass. 


Rev. Clarence Leslie Diven. 


In the death of Rev. Clarence L. Diven 
in St. Paul on January 18, the Unitarian 
ministry has suffered a distinct loss. Dr. 
Diven was born at Winchester, Ky., in 1854. 
He graduated from the University of Mis- 
souri. His theological studies were begun in 
Union Theological Seminary, N. Y., and con- 
tinued at the Harvard Divinity School, where 
he received the degree of Bachelor in Theol- 
ogy. He afterward studied at Leipzig and 
Berlin. 

Entering the Congregational ministry, he 
was successively pastor of churches in Butte, 
Mont., Plantsville, Conn., and Olympia, 
Wash. During all these years, his sympa- 
thies had been with the liberal movement in 
religion, and there had been a continual 
struggle against the limitations of the ortho- 
dox theology. About two years ago he en- 
tered the Unitarian fellowship, and was called 
to the pulpit of Unity Church, St. Paul. 

So short has been his term of service 
among us that his name has not become fa- 
miliar to the readers of the Christian Regis- 
ter. Those who were privileged to know 
him can testify to the impression he made 
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upon them of though:ful earnestness and gen- 
uine consecration. He became a Unitarian, 
not from impulse or through any mere reac- 
tion from the tyranny of a creed, but by the 
compulsion of his intellectual nature. He 
brought with him the unabated zeal which 
had made him a successful minister in the 
evangelical church. 

Already his work had made its impression 
on Unity Church and on the city of St. Paul; 
but he and his friends were conscious that he 
was just beginning to exert the full power 
which belonged to his new freedom. The 
future was bright with promise, when, after 
an illness of less than a week, he was taken 
away from his chosen work. 

S. M. .CROTHERS. 


Cemperance. 


Prominent temperance workers of this coun- 
try have recently prepared a pamphlet which 
presents a study concerning the nutritive value 
of alcohol,—a discussion started by Prof. 
Atwater’s statements in ‘‘ Bulletin 69,’’ issued 
by the United States Department of Agricult- 
ure. In substance, it answers Prof. Atwater 
as follows: ‘‘1. Prof. Atwater says his ex- 
periments proved that alcohol is oxidized in 
the body. This is not denied, but it does 
not prove alcohol to be a food. Many poi- 
sons besides alcohol are oxidized in the body. 
2. The Middletown experiments are said to 
prove that alcohol, in being oxidized in the 
body, furnishes energy. This, again, is not 
denied; but it proves nothing in favor of 
alcohol, because its injurious action at the 
same time far outweighs the value of the 
energy it liberates, as is the case with other 
poisons oxidized in the body. 3. Prof, At- 
water claims that in his experiments alcohol 
protected the materials of the body from con- 
sumption just as effectively as corresponding 
amounts of sugar, starch, and fat. But this 
is not supported by his own figures in the 
tables of his official ‘Bulletin 69.’ Such is 
the testimony of professors occupying the 
chairs of Pathological Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity and Bellevue Hospital Medical School, 
New York City, of Physiology in the Medi- 
cal School of North-western University, Chi- 
cago, of Hygiene in the Medico-chirurgical 
College of Philadelphia, and of a former 
professor of Materia Medica in the Medico- 
chirurgical College of Philadelphia, now 
Professor in the Philadelphia Polyclinic and 
College for Graduates. All of these scien- 
tists, after careful study, arrive at the same 
conclusion; namely, that Prof. Atwater's 
tables in ‘Bulletin 69’ do not show the pro- 
tection he claims, but, on the contrary, a loss 
of nitrogenous material when the man experi- 
mented upon took alcohol. In short, the 
entire testimony presented in this ‘Appeal to 
Truth’ shows that Prof. Atwater’s costly ex- 
periments have produced no evidence what- 
ever to sustain his charge.’’ 


‘The value of careful planning forthe. 
sowing. Nowisthetimeto plan, Send 
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FOR GOOD TEETH, 
AND TO MAKE BAD TEETH 
GOOD, USE 


OLD AND NEW 


UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Price $1.50. 


ConTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A valuable as well as yery readable treatise. ... The 
best popular history of Unitarian doctrine that has come to 
our notice. ... Mr. Chadwick has most interestingly set 
forth the rapid transformations of Unitarian belief.”—7he 
Nation. 

“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 
gospel see something of the great moulding influences that 

ave shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. ... Decidedly marking 
a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.” —The Unitarian. 

“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 

His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, .. . his. pe throbs strongly, and gta that 
of the reader, There are some passages that belong to the 
anthology of prophetic literature.””—Cuas, G, AmEs, in 
the New World. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on recetpt 0) 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fifth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1899-1900. 
Copies can be had for five cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 

Now ready: 

1. Good Courage. 

2. A Psalm of Labor. 
3. In his Steps. 

4. The Law of Liberty. 


GEO. H. BELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, - "= = 


Publisher, 
Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


The Four Kinds.—‘‘Yes, that’s Dr. 
Bloggs.’’ ‘‘Allopath, homceopath, horse, or 
divinity ?’’—Jlxdianapolis Journal. 


= ‘*What are you going to call your new 
office building?’’ ‘‘I think I'll call it the 
‘Serial,’ on account of its continued stories. ’’ 
Philadelphia Record, 


A New Soporific.—Dr. Brown: ‘‘That ser- 
mon did me a lot of good.’’ Rev. Longwind: 
‘*T am glad to hear it, young man.’’ Dr. 
Brown: ‘*Yes, I’d been up every night for 
a week,’’ 


At a New York Hospital.—Surgeon : 
‘‘What brought you to this dreadful condi- 
tion? Were you run over by a street-car?’’ 
Patient: ‘‘No, sir: I fainted, and was 
brought to by a member of the Society of 
First Aid to the Injured. ’’—Zze. 


Kate Field used to take daily lessons in 
Latin from Walter Savage Landor; and, at 
her entrance, his rugged expression invariably 
softened, and he became chivalry incarnate. 
One day he dropped his spectacles; and, as 
she picked them up and handed them to him, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, this is not the first time 
that you have caught my eyes!’’ 


During a kit inspection in a British camp, 
a mop had been left propped with the head 
uppermost against a spare bed cot. The 
short-sighted captain entered, and glanced at 


the mop. Then he snapped his fingers. 
‘*Color-sergeant!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Yes, 
sir,’’ said the sergeant, saluting. ‘‘See that 


that man has his hair cut immediately!’’ said 
the captain, pointing at the mop. 


Wagner was fond of joking. He once 
quoted his teacher’s remark that he would 
never learn to play the piano. ‘‘But,’’ he 
added, ‘‘I play a great deal better than Ber- 
lioz!’’ The waggishness of this remark lies 
in the fact that Berlioz could not play at all. 
During a rehearsal of the ‘‘Rienzi’’ overture 
in Dresden, the trombones were too loud. 
Instead of rebuking them angrily, he said, 
with a laugh, ‘‘Gentlemen, we are in Dres- 
den, not marching around the walls of 
Jericho!’’—Forum. 


Gov. Roosevelt attended Commencement at 
Cornell, and was entertained at a college fra- 
ternity house. When he was about to leave, 
one of his staff said, ‘‘Governor, the boys 
have an excellent library; and I think they 
would appreciate a copy of your ‘Rough 
Riders.’’’ ‘‘Teddy,’’ in an outburst of 
good-fellowship, exclaimed: ‘‘All_ right, 
boys! I'll be glad to send you a copy, with 
my compliments. The book would be a very 
small return indeed for your hospitality.’’ 
Whereupon one of the boys replied excitedly, 
‘¢That’s so, governor: I’ve read it!’’ 


‘*Well, Mr. Slickers,’’ said the doctor to 
a patient he had not seen the day before, 
“how are you getting along?’’ ‘‘Nearly 
starving to death.’’ ‘*Why, didn’t you have 
the oysters???’ ‘‘No: I could not get them 
the way you said, and I was afraid it would 
be dangerous to eat them any other way.’’ 
‘*Why, that’s odd! Couldn’t you get stewed 
oysters easily? I told you you could eat 
stewed oysters with impunity.’’ ‘‘That’s 
just it. I could get the stewed oysters easy 


enough; but I sent to all the restaurants in 
the neighborhood for the impunity, and the 
fools said they never had such a thing on the 
bill of fare.’’—Mew York World. 
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and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is en- 
titled by the Massachusetts Statute. . 
, Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company Office. | 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED_D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
Ss. F. TRULL, athe ¢ 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 
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that merchaus Se t by 
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less cost than by registering 
it at the Post-office, by the 


HOME INSURANCE CO, 


OF NEW YORK? 


APPLY TO 


GEO. 0. CARPENTER & SON, 


92 Water St., Boston. 


Ch, Organs 


; Hest & 
r MEASTINGS &O0. 


ui) Main Office & Works at Kendal Green, Mass, 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made ona Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & Co., HH Seattors'suee Chieige 


” 


ATMANU- Jgun H. Pray, 


PRICES. WASHINGTON 5ST 


OYAL POWDER 


| ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


(28) [JANUARY 25: 1900 


BAKING 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 
GEO. H. ELLIS, 
. . » PRINTER 


272 CONGRESS STREET; 


BOSTON. 
Educational. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 'G8.; 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 189. Reference, Rev. E. E. Male, D.D. 
Miss IDA F. FOSTE cues 
Miss CAROLINE R. ELarx, } Principals. 


Dr. & Mrs, John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Home.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
18 girls resident. ScHoo..—New building year; large, 
well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 girls 
non-resident, uri Particulars—illustrated catalogue 


upon addressing 
Joun MacDurriz, Ph D 
For GIRLS and 


HOWARD SEMINARY Youné Women, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 17th year opened Sept. 20, 
1899. Terms $350 per year. Academic, College Prepara- 
tory and ela ig Pedi 5 Ne —s 2 ee 

-equipped Library an oratories, fine - 
sium, Miss SARAH EK. LAUGHTON, Prin. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and sdvaneed classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships, 


F. B. KNAPP, §.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


West Newton English and Classical School. 

The forty-seventh year of this family school for boys and 

pee began Wednesdays eptember 20. Prepares for Col- 

ege, Scientific School, and Business. Attention to char- 

oie Pik! catalogue address 
ebst 
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